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PROCEEDINGS. 


SECOND   ORDINARY   GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  December  6, 
1904,  when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Navy  and  the  Empire  "  was  read  by 
H.  F.  Wyatt,  Esq. 

Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  :— 

Miss  ACKROYD,  MB.  AND  MRS.  E.  T.  AGIUS,  MISSES  AGIUS,  MESSRS.  T.  C.  AGIUS. 
J.  B.  AKEROYD,  G.  E.  ARMSTRONG,  MRS.  BAKER,  MESSRS.  B.  TWEED  BAIRD,  J.  B. 
BAILEY,  C.  A.  BARBER,  Miss  C.  A.  BARNICOAT,  MR.  A.  E.  BARRETT,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
BEDDOES,  MR.  T.  D.  BEIGHTON,  Miss  BERROW,  MR.  H.  MICHELL  BIRKETT,  LADY 
BOWDEN-SMITH,  THE  HON.  T.  A.  BRASSEY,  MESSRS.  H.  H.  BRIDGE,  JAMES  BULL, 
J.  R.  CHALMERS,  J.  H.  CHAUNDLER,  D.  G.  CHICHESTER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  CUMBERLAND 
CLARK,  MAJOR  J.  E.  CLAUSON,  K.E.,  C.M.G.,  MRS.  CLAUSON,  RT.  HON.  SIR  JOHN 
C.  R.  COLOMB,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  MR.  B.  F.  CONIGRAVE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  R.  W.  COOKE- 
TAYLOR,  Miss  COOKE-TAYLOR,  MR.  AND  MRS.  GEORGE  CORDING,  MR.  W.  F.  COURT- 
HOPE,  LIEUT. -COLONEL  J.  H.  COWAN,  R.E.,  MESSRS.  W.  S.  CUFF,  FITZHENRY 
DARLEY,  J.  E.  DAVENPORT,  HOWARD  D'EGVILLE,  MRS.  D'EGVILLE,  Miss  C.  PE 
THIERRY,  SIR  ARTHUR  P.  DOUGLAS,  BART.,  MRS.  EDMOND,  Miss  EMBERSON,  MR. 
J.  H.  FAWCETT,  MRS.  C.  FrrzGiBBON,  MESSRS.  G.  R.  GODSON,  WILLIAM  GRAIN, 
EDWARD  HAGGARD,  REV.  A.  HARLAND,  MESSRS.  W.  HARRISON,  R.  E.  HASLAM, 
MAJOR  A.  E.  HAY,  LIEUT.-COL.  J.  HAYES  SADLER,  C.B.,  MRS.  HAYES  SADLER, 
MESSRS.  J.  G.  HICKSON,  LEONARD  HUTTON,  Miss  BUTTON,  MESSRS.  F.  H.  KING,  R. 
KNIGHTS,  C.  LAZENBY,  LADY  MACMAHON,  MR.  AND  Miss  MACIRONE,  MR.  F.  MAC!VER, 
DR.  T.  M.  MAGUIRE,  Miss  MARJORIE  MAGUIRE,  MESSRS.  GEORGE  MILLIGAN,  F.  J. 
MOFFETT,  CAPT.  CROFT  MONTAGUE,  MR.  E.  R.  P.  MOON,  M.P.,  MRS.  MOON,  Miss  S. 
MURPHY,  MR.  L.  L.  AND  Miss  MUSCAT,  MESSRS.  W.  NEIL,  A.  M.  NICHOLLS,  CAPT. 
C.  L.  OTTLEY,  R.N.,  M.V.O.,  MRS.  OTTLEY,  Miss  PALMER,  DR.  G.  R.  PARKIN, 
C.M.G.,  MRS.  AND  Miss  PARKIN,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  G.  PATERSON,  MRS.  SHUTE  PIERS, 
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MESSRS.  W.  QUINSEY,  J.  H.  KENTON,  CAPT.  W.  P.  BOCHE,  MESSRS.  D.  D.  EOSE- 

WARNE,  J.  W.  KUDD,  MASTER    GfiANVILLE    SMITH  AND  MRS.  SMITH,    MR.    AND    MRS. 

THOMAS  SMITH,  MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAM  SMITH,  MR.  W.  A.  SMITH,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
W.  H.  SMITH,  MR.  W.  STALEY  SPARK,  Miss  SPEAD,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  E.  F. 
TARTE,  Miss  PERCY  TAYLOR,  MR.  W.  L.  TAYLOR,  Miss  THOMSON,  CAPT.  W.  M. 
TOWNLEY,  MR.  H.  SEYMOUR  TROWER,  MISSES  TURNOUR,  MR.  ARTHUR  VERDON, 
MRS.  WARD,  REV.  H.  M.  AND  Miss  WEST,  MESSRS.  SPENSER  WILKINSON,  J.  P.  G. 
WILLIAMSON,  C.  H.  WREN,  Miss  WYATT,  COLONEL  J.  S.  YOUNG,  MRS.  YOUNG,  MR. 
J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G.  (SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  Last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  28 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  8  Resident  and  20  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Hon.  Sir  William  Arbuckle  (Agent- General  for  Natal),  Henry  Halford  Dawes, 
Walter  H.  James,  K.C.  (Agent-General  for  Western  Australia),  Ewen  B. 
Logan,  M.A.,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Monk-Bretton,  C.B.,  W.  Arthur  Sawtell,  Rev. 
Harry  M.  Shuttlewood,  David  A.  Sutherland. 

Non- Resident  Fellows  :— 

Leonard  A.  Archer  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Lieut.  Henry  E.  Bailey,  W.A.F. 
(Sierra  Leone),  James  Booth- Clarkson,  J.P.,  L.R.C.P.  (Natal),  Edward  Bowen 
(Trinidad),  Duncan  Cameron,  J.P.  (New  Zealand),  William  L.  Crompton 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Thomas  A.  Dowse,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.  (Fiji),  Ernest 
W.  Ingle  (Sierra  Leone),  Ernest  A.  Mannheim,  A.M.I.M.M.,  M.A.I.M.E., 
Humphrey  Marten,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.  (South  Australia),  J.  Crawford  Maxwell, 
M.A.,  M.D.  (Sierra  Leone),  Harry  Millar  (Natal),  James  K.  Murray  (Gold 
Coast  Colony),  Hugh  M.  More  Nisbett  (New  Zealand),  T.  Norman  P.  Palmer, 
B.A.,  LL.B.  (Cape  Colony),  Percy  A.  Shaw  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Charles  H. 
Smith  (Transvaal),  Sydney  F.  Smith  (Fiji),  Lieut.- Colonel  Damoder  P.  War- 
liker  (Mauritius),  James  A.  Williams,  I.S.O.  (Gold  Coast  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  Pfrom  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  Wyatt,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour  round  Greater 
Britain  beyond  the  seas  on  behalf  of  the  Navy  League.  He  was 
absent  from  this  country  nearly  two  years,  and  I  understand  that  to  a 
considerable  extent  this  successful  mission  was  carrried  out  at  his 
own  expense.  In  reading  the  account  of  his  progress  I  noticed  that 
he  was  favourably  received  by  most  of  the  Governors  and  Ministers 
of  the  Colonies  he  visited,  and  those  distinguished  persons  often 
presided  at  his  meetings.  The  great  contest  now  going  on  in  the 
Far  East  is  an  object-lesson  to  us  all,  and  especially  so  to  our  kins- 
men in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  for  there  has  sprung  up  not  very 
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far  from  them  a  new  great  naval  and  military  Power  which  will 
have  to  be  considered.  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  patriotic  efforts 
of  the  Navy  League  and  Mr.  Wyatt's  lectures  will  cause  our  fellow- 
countrymen  beyond  the  seas  to  realise  the  importance  of  maintaining 
one  powerful  homogeneous  Navy  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce 
and  to  safeguard  our  common  interests,  for  we  must  always 
remember  that  the  "  sea  is  one." 

Mr.  H.  F.  Wyatt  then  read  his  Paper  on 


THE   NAVY   AND    THE    EMPIRE. 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  paper  to  attempt  to  consider  not  one  side  of  a 
case,  but  the  two  sides.  I  shall  endeavour  to  set  out,  first,  the 
heads  of  the  brief  which  an  advocate  for  the  United  Kingdom 
might  state  if  he  were  called  on  to  plead  the  claims  of  the  Navy 
before  some  (unhappily)  non-existent  tribunal,  and  then  those 
arguments  with  which  an  opposing  counsel,  representing  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  might  be  expected  to  be  supplied.  Some  of  the 
pleas  on  our  side,  and  most — though  I  think  not  all — of  the  pleas 
on  the  other,  have  whatever  merit  attaches  to  long  standing  and  to 
frequent  repetition.  But  whether  the  opposed  considerations  be 
old  or  new,  and  whether  valid  or  invalid,  to  state  them  together,  in 
place  of  leaving  them  to  be  brought  up  piecemeal,  may  perhaps  be 
useful  service.  For,  clearly,  while  fragments  only  of  a  great 
subject  are  passed  under  review,  discussion  must  be  discursive  and 
indeterminate,  but  when  the  controversy  is  presented  as  a  whole, 
debate  may  become  vital  and  agreement  be  approached. 

What,  then,  is  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  when  that  king- 
dom comes  before  the  bar  of  reason,  and  appeals  to  its  daughter 
States  for  naval  aid  ?  Perhaps  an  advocate  might  phrase  it  some- 
what thus  :  "Here,"  he  might  say,  "are  some  fifty-two  millions 
of  our  British  folk,  occupying  or  controlling  about  one-fifth  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  globe.  In  number  we  stand  only  fourth 
amongst  the  great  governing  peoples  of  the  earth,  being  far  sur- 
passed in  this  regard  by  the  population  of  Russia,  which  has 
over  a  hundred  millions  of  people  in  Europe  alone  ;  by  that  of  the 
United  States,  with  some  seventy  millions,  exclusive  of  negroes, 
and  by  that  of  the  German  Empire,  with  approximately  sixty  million 
inhabitants.  Great  though  is  this  present  disparity,  it  tends  con- 
stantly to  grow  greater  through  the  operation  of  a  higher  birth- 
rate in  the  case  of  Russia  and  of  Germany,  and  of  a  large 
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immigration  in  that  of  the  American  Union.  Soon,  moreover,  if 
the  present  rate  of  Japanese  increase  be  maintained,  we  shall  be 
not  fourth,  but  fifth. 

"  If,  therefore,  we,  like  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  maintained 
our  independence  and  our  interests  principally  by  land  armies,  we 
should  be  in  a  position  already  dangerous,  and  likely  in  the  course 
of  another  generation  to  become  desperate.     But  though  our  total 
white  population  is  thus  comparatively  small,  and   constantly  is 
becoming  relatively  smaller,  yet,  because  our  chief  reliance  is  on  our 
strength  at  sea,  our  power  will  remain  adequate  to  cope  with  larger 
rivals,  provided  only  that  the   volume  of  our  trade  exhibits,  not 
decline,  but  growth,  for  without  this  growth  the  increasing  cost 
of  naval  armaments  cannot  in   the  long  run  be   borne.     But  at 
present  a  part  only,  not  the  whole,  of  the  resources  of  the  British 
people  is  being  employed  towards  this  great  end.     Both  as  regards 
the  supply  of  men  and  of  money,  almost  the  entire  strength  of  the 
Navy  is  furnished  by  that  portion  of  our  race  which  happens  to 
dwell  within  the  home  islands.     And  already  these   are  showing 
signs  of  bending  beneath  the  load.     The  naval  expenditure  for  this 
year  reaches  forty- three  millions  sterling,  and  the  need  for  further 
outlay  still  continues.     Across  the  North  Sea,  but  a  few  hundred 
miles  removed,  a  great  rival  fleet  is  being  swiftly  built,  of  which 
the  menace  each  year  grows  more  formidable,  and  of  which  the 
purpose    is    scarcely    concealed.      Your    aggregate    expenditures 
amount  now  to  nearly  half  our  own ;  your  aggregate  populations 
and  sea-borne  trade  are  more  than  a  fourth  of  ours  ;  you  have  at 
stake  as  much  as  we,  for  your  safety  and  your  prosperity  and  your 
future  are  bound  up   equally  with   the  like  interests  of  us,  your 
brethren,  in  maintaining  the  mastery  of  the  ocean.     Our  common 
heritage  is  linked  by  the  sea,  and  without  that  link  each  portion  of 
it  will  be  as  dissevered  in  war  as  so  many  worlds  separated   by 
untraversable  space.      Without  that  link  the  breath  of  suffering 
will  be  felt  through  all  the  wide  rooms  of  the  house  of  the  British 
people.     The  grain  areas  of  Canada  will  be  smitten  as  with  barren- 
ness, because  access  to  markets  oversea  will  be  forbidden.     The 
shipping  trade  of  Toronto,  of  Montreal,  and  of  Quebec,  of  Halifax,  of 
St.  John,  and  of  Cape  Breton,  will  be  at  an  end.     The  coastal  trade 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  will  meet  ruin.     The 
gold  mines  of  the  Rand  and  of  Western  Australia  will  have  to  cease 
their  working.     The  lumbermen  of  Tasmania,  the  sheep-shearers 
on  far  up-country  stations  on  the  mainland — all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  who  never  thought  or  heard  of  naval  power,  will  find  the 
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bread  taken  from  their  mouths,  and  from  the  mouths  of  their  wives 
and  children,  if  that  naval  power  fail. 

"  And  give  thought  also,  not  alone  to  these  facts,  which  environ 
your  existence  now,  but  to  your  needs  in  a  coming  day.  Consider 
that  vast  though  is  the  progress  already  made,  you  are  still  in  the 
infancy  of  your  development,  and  that  pari  passu  with  the  expan- 
sion of  your  manufacturing  industries  will  increase  your  need  of 
external  custom  for  your  goods.  Remember  that  in  Asia  are  found 
the  greater  masses  of  mankind,  and  that  to  retain  our  markets 
there  will  be  of  vital  import  to  you  in  coming  time.  Recall  again 
that  this  need  of  yours  is  visibly  opposed  by  an  immense  rivalry  of 
competing  peoples,  and  that  it  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  the  action  of  a 
great  Empire,  organised  both  for  commerce  and  for  war.  Realise 
that  without  naval  supremacy  the  British  Empire  dare  not  go  to 
war,  and  must  instead  watch  the  sacrifice  of  its  dearest  interests  in 
every  part  of  the  earth.  Next  consider  that  if,  lacking  this  supre- 
macy, we  should  yet  be  forced  into  war,  and  should  then  suffer 
irretrievable  naval  defeat,  the  Empire  would  be  dissolved  by  that 
defeat  into  its  component  parts.  What  then  would  be  the  pro- 
bable fate  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  what  we  have  been  wont 
to  call  our  Colonies,  divorced  from  its  British  brotherhood  in  such 
a  death-pang  of  conflict,  with  industries  suspended  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  through  denial  of  sea  transit,  and  with  the  squadrons 
of  a  triumphant  enemy  insulting  its  coasts  ?  What  could  be  its 
fate  at  such  a  juncture  but  one,  the  most  repugnant  to  the  vast 
majority  of  its  inhabitants,  the  most  opposed  to  its  history,  its 
traditions,  its  aspirations,  and  its  ideals — that  is,  absorption  by  the 
great  Republic  on  the  south  ?  British  and  French  Canadian  alike, 
each  for  his  own  reasons,  would  deprecate  such  result,  but  the  con- 
straining logic  of  necessity  would  overpower  reluctance  and  compel 
that  great  diversion  of  apparent  tendency.  Or  if  the  certainty  of 
this  issue  to  the  case  supposed  be  denied,  at  least  the  fearful  risk 
of  that  issue  must  be  admitted.  But  even  granting  for  the 
moment,"  continues  our  advocate,  "that  the  result  to  Canada  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Empire  caused  by  defeat  at  sea  may  be  matter 
of  doubt,  the  immediate  effect  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  upon 
the  fortunes  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  can  certainly  be  gauged. 
Both  these  profoundly  different  British  States  would  be  placed  in  a 
condition  of  helplessness  and  ruin.  The  first,  because  it  is  inter- 
sected, and  most  of  its  communications  are  carried  on  by  sea  ;  the 
second,  because  immense  portions  of  its  area,  such  as  Western 
Australia  and  the  Northern  Territories,  cannot  be  reached  by  land 
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and  these  would,  therefore,  in  the  event  imagined,  be  utterly  cut 
off  from  the  more  populous  regions ;  while  towns  such  as  Fre- 
mantle,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney  itself  must  sooner  or  later,  and  sooner 
rather  than  later,  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  who  had  definitely 
secured  sea  command.  Moreover,  each  community  would  be  afflicted, 
as  already  shown,  with  a  dreadful  paralysis  of  industries,  arising 
from  the  interruption  of  ocean  traffic. 

"  Therefore,"  we  can  conceive  our  counsel  to  exclaim,  "  give 
us  your  aid  in  money  and  in  men  according  to  the  fair  measure 
of  your  capacities ;  give  it  not  reluctantly,  or  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
as  a  man  yields  to  an  importunate  friend,  but  with  the  energy 
of  free  will  and  full  conviction,  as  a  partner  in  a  firm  assigns  funds 
to  purposes  that  he  sees  to  be  essential  to  that  firm's  existence. 
You  in  Canada  have  on  the  coasts  of  your  Maritime  Provinces 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand  hardy  seafarers,  unsurpassed  in  the 
world  for  the  qualities  which  go  towards  making  fighting  men. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Empire — in  Australia,  in  South  Africa,  in  some 
degree  even  in  New  Zealand — other  sources  of  employment  call  on 
the  energies  of  British  subjects,  and  the  maritime  spirit  appears  to 
suffer  decay.  But  here  you  of  the  oldest  Colony  still  have  men  of 
the  old  stamp.  Train  them  and  discipline  them  in  such  sort  that 
in  the  hour  of  our  common  peril  they  shall  be,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
fit  to  take  the  places  of  the  dead  and  wounded  who  shall  have 
already  fallen  on  board  shot-shattered  ships,  fighting  for  the 
common  cause.  Do  not  delay  longer,  for  if  you  delay  the  hour  of 
fate  may  come  on  us,  and  find  those  men  useless,  because  un- 
disciplined and  untrained,  and  then  you  will  be  doomed  impotently 
to  look  on,  while  the  struggle  that  decides  your  destiny  is  fought 
out  without  your  assistance,  and  the  blood  of  the  men  of  the  old 
country  is  shed  for  you,  and  either  victory  is  won  for  you  without 
your  aid,  or  else  defeat  comes,  with  all  its  ignominies,  while  you 
have  been  powerless  even  to  try  to  avert  it  from  you. 

"  And  then,"  our  advocate  may  finish,  "  this  one  thing  more  we 
ask  you  to  remember,  this  that  we  have  said  to  you  often  before — 
that  the  essence  of  all  naval  strategy  is  to  use  the  entire  strength 
to  attack  the  foe,  if  possible  always  with  superior  force ;  and  that  as 
the  enemy's  fighting  ships  may  be  in  any  of  the  seas  of  the  world, 
which  are  all  one  sea,  therefore  all  the  fighting  ships  of  the  Empire 
must  in  war  be  available  (unless  strength  is  to  be  wasted)  to  go 
where  the  need  for  them  is  greatest — that  is,  to  where  the  enemy's 
squadrons  or  roving  cruisers  are  to  be  found.  For  generations, 
even  for  centuries,  this  has  been  the  winning  tradition  of  the  Navy. 
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To  the  enemy  it  belongs  to  choose  where  we  shall  fight  him.  To  us 
it  suffices  to  find  him.  But  to  win,  when  we  meet  him,  that 
victory  on  which  our  whole  national  life  throughout  the  world 
depends  it  is  necessary  to  use  not  a  part  only,  however  large,  of  our 
common  resources,  but  the  whole  of  them.  In  the  conflicts  of  the 
future,  as  of  the  past,  every  atom  of  naval  strength  that  the 
Empire  can  supply  will  be  required  to  secure  triumph ;  to  avert 
defeat." 

I  have  ventured  thus  to  cast  the  rough  outlines  of  the  statement 
of  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  this  form,  not  for  the  sake 
of  rhetorical  device,  but  because  the  reports  of  the  discussions  in 
this  room  go  forth  into  the  world  outside,  and  because  the  subject 
of  debate  to-night  is  a  living  issue,  which  should  have  a  true  appeal 
to  the  hearts  as  well  as  to  the  heads  of  those  concerned. 

My  own  presentment  of  our  side  of  the  case  has  been  much  cur- 
tailed through  considerations  of  length  ;  but,  however  inadequately 
set  forth,  that  case  yet  appears  to  us  of  the  old  country  so  strong 
as  to  be  irrefutable,  and  as  often  as  some  able  exponent  of  it,  such 
as  Sir  John  Colomb,  has  put  it  before  the  public,  so  often  many 
must  have  wondered  why  arguments  to  us  conclusive  should  fail 
of  effect  where  they  are  intended  to  apply. 

To  understand  fully  the  reason  of  that  failure — that  is  to  say,  to 
understand  the  Colonial  position — is  the  essential  preliminary  to  an 
arrangement  with  them,  and  I  shall  therefore  try  to  state  the 
opposing  replies,  as  I  have  learnt  these  practically  by  hearing  them 
from  many  mouths,  and  reading  them  in  many  newspapers,  in 
many  centres  of  population,  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver,  and  from 
Sydney  to  Cape  Town. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  defendant's  counsel  answers  thus  : 

"  What  we  are  prepared  to  do  for  the  Empire  in  a  quarrel  which 
we  approve  we  have  shown  already  through  our  sons,  who  have 
shed  their  blood  in  its  cause  on  many  fields.  That  which  we  have 
done  before  we  may  do  again,  if  we  feel  so  disposed,  when  the 
moment  of  peril  comes  and  the  need  of  our  help  is  clear.  But 
what  you  of  the  United  Kingdom  ask  of  us  involves  a  derogation 
from  our  autonomy  and  a  surrender  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  polity  of  the  whole  British  people  is  based.  You  ask  us  to 
abandon  the  right  to  maintain  which  Hampden  died.  You  seek  to 
impose  on  us  a  tribute  to  the  Empire  in  whose  government  we  have 
no  place.  You  wish  us  to  put  the  money  of  our  people  out  of  their 
own  control,  and  under  that  of  a  Ministry  which  can  make  war 
without  consulting  us,  and  perhaps  in  regard  to  matters  with 
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which  we  have  no  concern.     You  have  made  us  free  ;  wish  not  to 
take  our  freedom  from  us." 

And  then,  next,  the  representative  of  Greater  Britain  might  add  : 
"  Remember  that  your  conditions  and  ours  are  widely  different. 
You  live  in  a  country  small  in  area  and  with  resources  long  since 
developed.  We  find  ourselves  in  vast  areas  whose  immense 
resources  need  our  utmost  effort  to  develop  them.  What  can  be 
more  natural  than  the  existing  division  of  our  labours  ?  To  you 
we  leave  it  to  provide  the  Navy  which  preserves  our  common 
heritage.  For  us  the  duty  is  to  make  roads  and  railways  and 
harbours,  to  open  to  civilisation  new  regions,  to  work  mines, 
to  increase  wealth.  And  in  doing  this  work  we  are,  in  fact, 
in  a  measure  assisting  in  the  Empire's  defence.  The  railway 
already  carried,  like  that  about  to  be  made,  across  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  gives  you  another  route  to  the  Far  East,  and  enables 
you  swiftly  to  reinforce  your  distant  fleet  with  men.  Be  content, 
then,  with  what  we  are  thus  doing  for  the  Empire,  and  ask  no 
more." 

Then,  again,  comes  from  Australia  this  reply  :  "  You  tell  us, 
as  you  have  often  told  us  before,  that  command  of  the  sea  is  the 
great  essential  necessity  of  the  whole  Empire.  We  do  not  dispute 
it.  We  admit  it,  and  we  trust  to  you  to  secure  this  mastery  of  the 
ocean.  You  have  the  existing  fleets,  the  population  requisite 
to  supply  the  men,  the  arsenals,  the  manufacturing  appliances. 
But  we,  far  distant,  and  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  must 
look  after  the  safety  of  our  own  shores  and  our  own  coastal  trade. 
There  are  foreign  ships  trading  in  our  waters  which  carry  guns 
on  board,  and  which  in  the  event  of  war  would  become  in  a  twinkling 
cruisers  preying  on  our  sea-borne  commerce.  Often  in  the  past 
have  Imperial  officers,  whom  you  have  sent,  exhorted  us  to  provide 
for  our  own  local  defence.  That  obligation  carries  with  it  the 
need  of  a  local  squadron  in  our  own  waters,  which  shall  be  on  the 
spot  in  the  event  of  an  enemy's  raid.  If  great  naval  conflict 
should  come  upon  you,  we  wish  you  victory  ;  but  our  part  is 
here." 

But  the  defendant's  counsel  has  not  done  with  us  yet.  He  does 
not  mean  to  be  rude,  but  he  has  something  rather  painful  to  say. 
"  You  ask  us,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  put  part  of  the  funds  entrusted  to 
us  under  your  charge,  to  be  spent  at  the  discretion  of  one  of  your 
departments.  When  you  request  that  we  have  a  right  to  consider 
the  probability,  or  the  improbability,  of  a  wise  and  econo- 
mical expenditure.  Now,  we  cannot  peer  very  deeply  into  your 
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departmental  workings  ;  we  cannot  judge  with  certainty  of  your 
Admiralty's  administration.  But  we  do  know,  we  have  seen,  how 
your  War  Office  conducts  war.  We  have  been  witnesses  of  a  great 
and  scandalous  waste  of  public  money  in  the  course  of  the  struggle 
in  South  Africa,  and  for  all  we  know  your  Admiralty  may  be  no 
better.  Can  you  expect  us,  in  the  light  of  our  past  experience,  to 
take  this  leap  into  the  dark  ?  " 

Then  perhaps  will  follow  another  argument,  and  one  which  is 
pertinent  indeed.  "  You  urge  us  to  take  our  share  of  this  great 
burden  for  the  sake  of  strategical  and  other  considerations  which 
are  not  apprehended  by  our  peoples.  Our  Governments  are  demo- 
cratic. They  are  in  office  only  so  long  as  they  can  command 
majorities.  If  you  want  our  Ministries  to  take  this  step,  our 
citizens  must  first  be  convinced  of  the  necessity,  and  that  conviction 
has  not  yet  been  produced.  Indeed,  instead  of  this,  communities, 
or  portions  of  communities,  are  to  be  found  who  are  strongly 
opposed  to  any  measure  of  the  kind. 

"  In  Canada,  the  French  Canadian  believes  that  any  closer  Imperial 
union  for  defence  would  be  a  step  towards  the  deprivation  of  a 
portion  of  his  liberties,  his  independence,  and  his  privileges.  The 
French  Canadians  form  a  vast  and  practically  solid  body  of  voters, 
whose  opposition  has  hitherto  been  fatal  to  any  effort  by  the 
Dominion  to  assist  in  maintaining  supremacy  at  sea.  And  as  in  the 
Dominion  the  French  Canadians,  so  in  Australia  the  Labour  leaders 
are  opposed,  beyond  doubt,  to  any  larger  grant  of  aid  by  the 
island  continent.  In  the  Federal  Parliament,  the  Naval  Defence 
Act,  introduced  by  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  was  strongly  resisted  by 
Labour  representatives,  and  was  passed  in  their  despite.  Facts 
like  these  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  existing  situation,  and  you 
must  proceed  far  with  your  process  of  political  education  before  you 
can  hope  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  they  create.  But  in 
Canada,  as  yet,  we  do  not  universally  accept  your  premises,  nor  all 
believe  that  the  Navy  of  the  Empire  is  to  us  a  vital  need.  You 
say  that  if  that  be  defeated  the  industries  of  the  Dominion  will  be 
paralysed,  because  access  to  oversea  markets  will  be  denied.  We 
doubt  your  conclusion,  because  we  have  to  the  south  of  us  a  great 
Republic,  which  will  never  permit  the  commerce  proceeding  from 
its  ports  to  be  thus  interrupted  by  an  enemy's  fleet.  Even  now,  in 
peaceful  times,  a  large  part  of  our  produce  finds  its  way  in  cargo 
trains,  each  often  carrying  a  weight  of  twelve  hundred  tons,  to  the 
ports  of  the  States.  These  goods  pay  no  duty,  for  they  pass 
through  in  bond.  If,  therefore,  the  British  flag  should  cease  to  be 
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able  to  protect  our  exports,  an  existing  process  will  merely 
receive  additional  impetus.  The  property  will  cross  the  Atlantic 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the  power  of  the  United  States 
will  ensure  its  admission  to  the  ports  to  which  it  is  consigned.  The 
same  power  already  protects  in  theory  the  whole  continent  of 
America  from  European  interference.  It  will  be  but  an  application 
of  that  theory  if  the  Union  refuse  to  permit  the  squadrons  of 
European  Powers  to  harass  our  coasts.  We  do  not  desire  to  put 
our  trust  in  the  States  ;  we  have  no,  or  few,  affinities  with  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  ignore  obvious  and  patent  facts,  as 
you  ignore  them  in  putting  forth  the  argument  to  which  we  thus 
reply." 

And  then  two  more  answers  may  still  be  heard.  "  Why,  after  all, 
should  we  be  expected  to  contribute  either  men  or  money  to  the 
Navy  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  If  the  self-governing  Colonies  were 
obliterated  from  the  map  to-morrow,  would  the  need  to  the  rest  of 
the  Empire  of  naval  strength  be  diminished  in  the  least  degree? 
Still  you  would  have  to  guard  your  merchant  shipping  as  it  bears 
to  your  home  ports  the  food  and  the  raw  material  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  your  crowded  population,  and  still,  in  order  to  achieve 
that  end,  and  in  order  to  defend  your  home  shores,  you  would  have 
to  be  strong  enough  to  win  command  of  the  sea  against  any  rival. 
Your  fleets  of  battleships,  your  armoured  cruisers,  the  whole 
paraphernalia  of  naval  war,  would  be  as  necessary  to  you  then  as 
now.  Therefore,  as  we  do  not  increase  your  expenses  by  one 
shilling,  neither  should  we  be  called  upon  to  contribute  towards 
them.  As  for  our  sea-borne  commerce,  of  which  you  speak,  it 
crosses  the  seas  for  the  most  part  in  British  bottoms,  and  you  must 
for  your  own  sakes  see  that  these  reach  you  in  safety.  You  cannot 
throw  overboard,  or  decline  to  ship,  cargoes  vital  to  your  own 
people,  nor  avoid  the  necessity  of  defending  both  those  cargoes  and 
the  British-owned  craft  that  carry  them.  Cease,  then,  to  use 
arguments  that  have  no  relevance,  and  leave  us  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation  on  land. 

"Finally,"  the  advocate  for  the  Colonies  might  say,  "consider 
on  your  part  how  small  would  be  the  assistance  which  we  in  our 
case  could  grant.  If  you  had  convinced  us,  as  you  have  not,  of  the 
justice  of  your  cause,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  aid  which  you 
might  reasonably  expect  ?  Our  funds  are  needed,  we  say  again,  for 
internal  development.  In  New  Zealand,  in  Australia,  in  Cape 
Colony,  in  Natal,  we  have  no  available  surplus  for  purposes  so  dim 
and  distant.  Already  in  those  Colonies  we  give  something — more 
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we  cannot  do.  As  for  Canada,  her  wealth  is  greater,  but  still  in- 
sufficient to  help  materially  towards  attaining  objects  so  immense. '" 

Thus  far,  then,  our  two  imaginary  advocates.  I  have  not,  I 
venture  to  hope,  done  injustice  to  the  Colonial  case,  for  I  have 
stated  the  arguments,  with  which  I  have  had  myself  very  often  to- 
do  battle,  as  fully  as  space  will  allow  and  as  fairly  and  forcibly  as 
I  was  able.  Some  here  may  express  a  doubt  whether  all  these 
contentions  are  really  urged  in  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire. 
On  this  one  point  I  venture  to  think  that  I  can  speak  with  some 
fragment  of  authority,  since  for  close  on  two  years  I  have  been 
engaged,  as  the  Navy  League  emissary,  in  discussing  this  subject  in 
the  various  self-governing  States.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
this  discussion  on  the  platform  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Press, 
and  in  private  conversation  with  many  men,  holding  many  diverse 
views  :  with  presidents  and  members  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  or 
of  Boards  of  Trade,  with  mayors  and  members  of  municipal  bodies, 
with  politicians,  with  editors  and  leader-writers  of  newspapers, 
with  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  with  men  of  affairs  generally.  And 
the  pleas  which  I  have  assigned  to  the  hypothetical  representative 
of  the  Colonies  are  those  with  which  I  have  been  actually  con- 
fronted, and  which  comprise,  I  think,  the  gist  of  all  the  principal 
objections  ;  though  there  are,  of  course,  many  collateral  points,  with 
which  it  would  take  too  long  to  deal.  The  reliance  of  some 
Canadians  on  a  possible  extension  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  of  the 
nature  which  I  have  described,  other  Canadians  may  perhaps 
repudiate.  I  can  only  answer  in  advance  that  in  the  course  of 
debate,  when  other  arguments  had  been  disproved,  I  have  again 
and  again  been  met  by  this,  and  that  in  quarters  where  words 
carry  weight  and  are  not  spoken  without  meaning. 

Perhaps  it  might  help  to  crystallise  the  discussion  to-night  if  I 
gave  at  this  stage  a  summary  of  the  heads  of  the  Colonial  case, 
comprehended  hi  the  pleadings  which  I  have  set  forth,  and  to- 
which  I  have  next  to  furnish  the  response. 

Here,  then,  is  a  list  of  those  heads : 

1.  Taxation  without  representation. 

2.  Need  of  all  resources  for  internal  development. 

3.  (Specially  in  Australia.)     Need  of  local  squadrons  for  coast 

defence. 

4.  Impression  of  United   Kingdom  departmental  inefficiency 

derived  from  South  African  war. 

5.  (In   Canada.)      Keliance  on   a  possible   application  of  th& 

Monroe  doctrine  by  the  United  States. 
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6.  (In  Canada.)     Attitude  of  French  Canadians. 

7.  (In  Australia.)     Attitude  of  Labour  representatives. 

8.  Belief  that    Navy  must  of  necessity    be  used  to   defend 

Colonial  sea-borne  commerce. 

9.  Comparative  want  of  funds. 

And  now  I  have  to  ask  your  indulgence  for  the  reply  of  the 
United  Kingdom  advocate  to  the  speech  for  the  defendant. 

"  I  have  listened  with  pleasure,"  we  may  suppose  him  to  say, 
•"  to  the  speech  of  my  friend,  and  I  repudiate  emphatically  the 
validity,  while  I  admit  the  plausibility,  of  the  arguments  which  he 
has  urged.  He  begins  by  calling  upon  the  great  principle  that 
there  shall  be  no  taxation  without  representation,  and  yet  that 
principle  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand.  What 
was  it  Hampden  really  died  to  resist  ?  What  but  taxation 
imposed  by  coercive  authority  without  Parliamentary  assent  ? 
If  the  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  had  voted  a  subsidy  to  an 
allied  country,  would  Hampden,  or  any  friend  of  Hampden' s, 
not  in  a  madhouse,  have  felt  called  on  to  resist  it  ?  And  if  the 
Parliament  of  the  Dominion,  or  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  to 
vote,  as  in  the  latter  instance  they  have  voted,  a  naval  subsidy  to 
the  closely  allied  United  Kingdom,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
enormous  services  which  her  naval  strength  renders,  can  any 
Canadian  or  Australian,  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  reason,  feel 
that  his  rights  as  a  freeman  were  impaired  or  that  the  dignity  of 
his  Government  was  decreased  ?  Did  Canada  hesitate  to  make  a 
vast  donation  of  money  and  of  territory  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Eailway  on  the  ground  that  the  funds  and  lands  thus  allotted  were 
placed  out  of  the  control  of  the  Dominion  ?  Or  has  any  State  at 
any  time  refused  on  such  a  score  as  this  to  grant  subsidies  to  an 
ally  ?  The  truth  is,  that  whatever  force  may  inhere  in  other  argu- 
ments yet  to  be  considered,  in  this  there  is  no  force  at  all.  It 
might  well  be  relegated  to  a  museum  for  obsolete  catchwords  and 
misapplied  phrases.  Moreover,  you  cannot  have  the  advantages  of 
an  alliance — advantages  enormously  upon  your  side — without  its 
responsibilities.  A  partner  in  a  firm  must  accept  the  debts  of  that 
firm.  In  like  manner  you,  and  every  other  member  of  the  Empire, 
must  make  the  interests  of  all  the  partners  yours.  You  cannot 
have  the  profits  without  the  liabilities.  Or  if  you  say  that  you  are 
at  present  a  sleeping  partner  only,  in  that  you  have  no  share  in  the 
management,  and  that  until  you  get  that  share  you  will  indeed 
remain  a  partner,  enjoying  your  share  of  the  firm's  advantages, 
which  are  the  naval  and  military  and  diplomatic  backing  of  the 
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British  Empire,  but  that  you  will  refuse  to  invest  in  the  firm's 
business  any  money  of  your  own,  then  consider  whether  this 
attitude  is  either  prudent  or  reasonable.  If  the  firm  need  your 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  its  business,  and  if,  failing  that 
money,  it  becomes  bankrupt,  you  will  lose  all  the  benefits  which 
you  previously  enjoyed  for  nothing.  This  is  scarcely  wisdom.  If, 
again,  it  is  open  to  you  to  become  a  working  partner,  and  assume  a 
share  in  the  control,  whenever  you  really  intimate  that  wish,  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  and  delusive  to  base  your  refusal  to  risk  any  money 
of  your  own  on  this  particular  ground.  Therefore,  once  more  let  it 
be  said  that,  until  the  fallacy  of  this  logic  can  be  proved,  the  whole 
of  the  argument  comprised  under  head  No.  1  must  be  regarded  as 
a  nullity. 

"  The  next  objection  is  the  theory  of  the  need  of  all  resources  for 
internal  development,  an  objection  which  can  easily  be  shown 
to  be  equally  fallacious  with  the  first.  For  money  which  is  devoted 
to  remunerative  business  enterprises  is  not  usually  regarded  as 
a  heavy  burden.  Shareholders  in  the  C.P.R.  scarcely  look 
upon  their  holdings  as  drawbacks.  The  true  line  of  reasoning 
on  this  subject  seems  to  be  this :  When  a  State  uses  the  funds 
at  its  disposal  for  non-paying  purposes,  it  may  justly  urge  that 
it  is  the  less  able  to  contribute  towards  its  naval  insurance. 
But  when  it  invests  those  funds  in  a  manner  which  yields  it  in- 
creased profits,  then  the  use  of  that  contention  becomes  absolutely 
absurd.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  interests  at  stake, 
the  greater  the  insurance  required ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
wealthier  a  British  State  has  become  through  judicious  development 
of  its  resources,  the  greater  the  claim  which  the  Empire  has 
on  it  for  its  quota  of  insurance  premium. 

"I  come  now,"  says  our  advocate,  "to  the  third  objection,  which 
represents  a  most  widespread  fallacy,  difficult  to  dispel.  It  is  the  fal- 
lacy of  local  squadrons.  Perhaps  it  can  most  easily  be  demonstrated 
by  common  algebraic  symbols.  Let  x  =  the  Navy  supported  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  y  =  the  entire  naval  resources  in  men  and 
vessels  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire ;  and  then  let  x  +  y  —  the  fleet  of 
a  coalition  with  which  we  are  at  war.  It  is  plain  that  if  you  take  y 
away,  x  alone  will  not  be  equal  to  that  coalition,  in  which  event  the 
Empire  comes  to  an  end  and  the  Colonies  are  ruined.  But,  says 
my  friend  on  the  other  side,  it  is  your  business  to  make  x  strong 
enough  to  meet  any  coalition.  We  cannot  help  you  there,  for  we 
must  look  after  ourselves. 

H2 
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"  To  which  I  answer  that  it  is  just  here  that  your  fallacy  comes  in. 
For  if  you  allow  y  to  act  with  x  instead  of  divorcing  them — that  is, 
if  you  leave  every  ship  free  to  go  where  it  is  most  wanted — it  is 
perfectly  manifest  that  you  will  have  a  better  chance  of  beating  the 
enemy  everywhere  than  if  you  tie  up  a  part  of  your  forces  in  certain 
waters,  which  quite  possibly  may  not  be  entered  at  all  by  the  enemy, 
In  that  case  those  forces  of  yours  will  be  out  of  action  throughout 
the  war.  No  possible  argument  can  overthrow  this  consideration. 
Moreover,  in  Australia  you  frequently  confuse  two  separate  entities  : 
one  is  local  defence  ;  the  other  is  local  naval  defence.  The  position 
is  that  while,  and  only  while,  the  Navy  holds  command  of  the  sea 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  need  fear  no  attack  save  from  raiding 
cruisers.  To  guard  important  ports  and  bases  against  these 
cruisers  all  expert  authority  is  agreed  that  forts  and  guns  are 
needed.  On  this  point  there  is  no  dispute,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  a  port  like  Fremantle  should  not  have  a 
single  gun  to  defend  it ;  that  Port  Adelaide  should  be  not  quite,  but 
very  nearly,  without  protection,  and  that  a  position  so  important  as 
Thursday  Island,  which  has  a  detachment  of  some  fifty  artillerymen, 
should  be  so  very  imperfectly  fortified  as  to  be  almost  useless  as  a 
naval  base. 

"But  what  you,  the  opposing  counsel,  say  is  that,  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  these  cruiser  raids,  you  want  a  local  squadron  '  on 
the  spot.'  On  which  spot  ?  At  Sydney,  or  at  Port  Darwin,  at 
Adelaide,  or  at  Brisbane  ?  As  Australia  has  a  coastline  upwards  of 
8,000  miles  in  extent,  the  word  '  spot '  in  this  connection  is  a 
trifle  indefinite.  If  the  point  of  attack  be,  say,  at  Port  Darwin,  then 
it  would  be  far  better  to  make  the  '  spot '  Singapore,  which  is  about 
twice  as  near  as  Sydney.  The  mere  statement  of  this  difficulty 
discloses  at  once  the  reason  why  the  only  naval  strategy  is  to 
use  the  Navy  as  a  single  whole,  to  attack  the  enemy's  battleships, 
if  possible,  off  the  enemy's  ports,  and  to  shadow  his  cruisers 
through  the  waters  of  the  globe.  Every  cruiser  that  is  '  localised  ' 
is  half,  or  more  than  half,  out  of  action.  Its  use  is  limited  to  a 
contingency  that  as  likely  as  not  may  not  occur — that  is,  to  the 
incursion  of  an  enemy  into  its  neighbourhood.  If  every  great 
Colony  were  to  have  '  localised '  cruisers,  clearly  there  would  be 
a  great  waste  of  naval  force.  It  is  vain  to  reply  that  the  Navy  has 
these  localised  squadrons  now,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
localised.  They  have  certain  bases,  but  they  are  free  to  be  sent 
wherever  throughout  the  world  their  presence  may  be  required — 
and  this  is  all  that  is  wanted.  The  governing  consideration  in 
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respect  to  the  disposal  of  all  our  squadrons  is  the  position  of  the 
fleets  of  our  possible  foes. 

"  We  have  no  '  coast-defence '  squadrons  for  the  shores  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  has  been  often  alleged  in  good  faith,  but  in 
error,  in  a  portion  of  the  Australian  Press.  The  Home  fleet,  now 
about  to  be  rechristened,  is  the  obvious,  though  not  necessarily 
unfriendly,  reply  to  the  great  navy  which  is  being  built  up  in  the 
ports  of  Germany.  If  Tasmania  were  incite  hands  of  a  great 
foreign  Power,  which  was  there  preparing  a  great  fleet,  then,  for  an 
exactly  similar  reason,  would  Sydney  be  made  by  the  Empire  the 
base  of  a  force  designed  to  watch  it.  As  for  the  supposed  isolation 
of  Australia,  it  is  a  geographical  delusion.  The  port  of  Broome,  in 
Western  Australia,  is  removed  but  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the 
great  island  of  Java,  which,  with  Madura,  contains  a  population  of 
over  twenty-six  millions  of  people.  These  and  other  neighbouring 
islands,  including  a  large  part  of  Timor,  within  a  day's  steam  of 
Port  Darwin,  although  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Holland,  are 
liable  at  any  time,  unless  Imperial  diplomacy  or  the  Imperial  Navy 
prevent  the  transfer,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  German  Empire. 
The  admission  of  Holland  and  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  into  that 
formidable  organisation  is  an  event  of  which  we  hear  frequent 
rumours.  Perhaps  these  represent  rather  the  wishes  of  the  German 
Government  than  those  of  the  people  of  Holland  ;  but  the  extreme 
possibility  of  this  absorption  in  years  soon  to  come  is  an  eventuality 
against  which  a  wise  statesmanship  would  surely  seek  to  provide. 
It  is  one  which  may  well  be  viewed  with  something  like  terror  by 
Australia ;  yet  whenever  it  becomes  imminent  the  British  power 
of  prevention  will  manifestly  depend  wholly  and  entirely  on  the 
alliances  of  the  Empire  and  on  its  readiness  for  war,  of  which  the 
governing  factor  is  clearly  the  strength  of  the  fleet.  Setting  aside 
this  dark  and  menacing  shadow  of  the  future,  the  proximity  of 
Australia  to  Asia  is  a  fact  which  receives  very  little  general  con- 
sideration. Yet  the  passage  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  Northern 
Territories  is  but  2,300  miles  in  length,  a  distance  which  a  fast 
steamer,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  at  present  non-existent  lighthouses 
to  assist  an  intricate  navigation  through  a  long  chain  of  islands, 
could  easily  cover  in  five  days." 

If  I  may  speak  here  for  a  moment  in  my  own  person,  rather  thf«r» 
in  that  of  my  imaginary  advocate,  I  would  say  that  nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  transition  from  China  to  Australia,  a  passage 
which  I  made  in  June  1903.  It  is  a  transition  from  cities 
thronged  and  swarming  with  human  beings,  from  narrow  streets, 
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crowded  and  seething,  as  at  Canton,  with  multitudinous  life,  to 
coasts  but  a  few  days  removed  where  human  life  is  hardly  found. 
Behind  you  myriads,  and  before  you  wastes.  On  one  side  four 
hundred  millions  of  yellow  people ;  on  the  other,  four  millions  of 
white.  What  is  the  intervening  force  which  now  and  in  coming 
time  shall  hold  back  the  vast  reservoir  of  humanity  from  overflow- 
ing into  what  might  seem  its  natural  outlet  ?  There  is  no  force  on 
earth  which  either  now  or  then  can  perform  that  task,  save  the 
Navy  paid  for  and  manned  by  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  cost  of 
which  about  a  two-hundredth  part  only  is  borne  by  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  The  Parliaments  of  these  pass  the  legislation  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  yellow  man,  but  it  is  the  British  Navy,  and  the  British 
Navy  alone,  which  gives  the  legislation  force.  This  fundamental 
fact,  little  relished,  and  in  some  quarters  fiercely  denied  in  Australia, 
was  received  in  New  Zealand  with  complete  recognition  of  its  truth. 
When  I  was  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Wellington  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  none  applauded  the  statement  of  it  more  heartily  than 
Mr.  Seddon.  If  I  have  said  nothing  of  New  Zealand  hitherto  in 
this  paper,  that  is  because  that  process  of  conversion  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  accelerate  in  Australia  and  Canada  is  in 
Maoriland  already  accomplished.  I  found  few  things,  indeed, 
stranger  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage  than  the  difference  of  view 
between  these  two  British  areas.  Facts  which  were  made  the 
subject  of  fierce  controversy  in  Australia,  and  for  stating  which  I 
was  myself  assailed  with  some  vehemence,  were  the  A  B  C  of 
current  thought  in  New  Zealand.  Doubtless  this  difference  of 
attitude  is  natural,  for  in  the  former  the  vastness  of  the  territory 
obscures,  so  to  speak,  the  governing  presence  of  the  sea,  while  in  the 
latter  that  dominating  influence  is  visible  always,  and  can  never  be 
forgotten. 

Resuming  the  task  of  our  advocate,  objection  No.  4  has  now 
to  be  considered.  "  This  objection  is  due  to  an  impression,  and  an 
impression  hard  to  be  removed.  But  the  point  here  to  be  debated 
is  not  whether  the  War  Office  was  in  fact  efficient  or  inefficient 
during  the  South  African  war  (though  it  certainly  succeeded  in 
supplying  an  army  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
for  a  period  of  over  two  years,  at  a  distance  of  from  six  to  seven 
thousand  miles  from  their  base),  but  whether,  assuming  the 
inefficiency,  the  objection  grounded  thereon  possesses  any  validity. 
I  submit  that  it  possesses  none.  For,  whatever  the  state  of 
departments,  the  fact  remains  that  the  life  of  the  Empire  depends 
on  victory  at  sea.  The  management  of  the  fleet  by  the  Admiralty 
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may  be  perfect,  or  imperfect,  but  still  that  fleet  continues  the 
supreme  defence  of  the  British  people.  To  refuse  help  on  this 
score  seems  to  me  like  the  action  of  a  man  who  has  one  barrier,  at 
which  his  fellows  are  furiously  labouring,  interposed  between  him- 
self and  a  tremendous  inundation,  and  who  refuses  his  co-operation 
because  he  doubts  their  skill.  His  doubt  may  be  correct,  but  yet 
in  refusing  his  aid  he  is  giving  up  his  only  chance  of  being  of  use, 
and  if  in  consequence  of  his  abstention  the  barrier  is  carried  away, 
he  himself  will  perish,  along  with  the  friends  whom  he  declined 
to  assist. 

"I  come  now  to  objection  No.  5,  which  has  much  potency  in 
Canada.  Indeed,  this  is  inevitable,  for  the  existence  of  the  United 
States  is  the  largest  and  most  obvious  fact  that  the  American  conti- 
nent contains,  and  their  attitude  towards  Canada  in  the  event  of 
foreign  war  cannot  possibly  fail  to  be  considered. 

"  The  answer,  however,  is  simple.  If  you  in  Canada,"  I  say  to  my 
opposing  counsel,  "  trust  to  a  possible  application  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  to  preserve  your  interests  in  war,  you  are  still  putting 
your  hopes  exclusively  on  naval  strength.  You  are,  in  fact,  merely 
transferring  your  reliance  from  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world  to 
one  far  less  powerful.  In  naval  war  nothing  counts  except  that 
which  is  there.  The  vast  latent  resources  of  the  States  are  valueless 
in  such  a  struggle,  because  the  decisive  issue  is  sure  to  be  reached 
long  before  they  can  be  applied.  The  plan  of  the  British  Navy  is 
to  fight ;  and  it  will  in  all  probability  be  either  beaten  or  victorious 
within  a  few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  war  with  a  coalition.  If  it 
be  beaten,  then  the  first  and  foremost  need  will  be  to  shut  out 
supplies  of  food  and  raw  material  from  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  if  these  be  received,  the  latter  might  refit  its 
shattered  ships  ;  while  if  they  be  not  received  it  must  surrender. 
If  under  these  circumstances  the  United  States  should  decide  to 
intervene,  its  fleet  would  have  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  fight  an 
action  against  a  foe,  certainly  in  superior  force,  occupying  the 
interior  position.  The  real  nature  of  your  plea  is  for  an  alliance 
between  the  Kepublic  and  the  British  Empire ;  but  that  this  should 
be  effective  in  war  it  is  necessary  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Re- 
publican fleet  should  habitually  cruise  in  peace  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Your  position,  then,  under  this  objection,  is  that  you 
trust  to  two  fleets  instead  of  one,  and  that  you  contribute  to  neither." 

We  come  now  to  two  objections  which  may  well  be  classed  to- 
gether. They  consist  in  the  attitude  of  French  Canadians  in  the 
Dominion  and  of  the  Labour  section  in  Australia.  Much  could  be 
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said  on  both  subjects,  but  space  is  not  left  me  to  deal  with  them. 
The  only  answer  that  I  would  here  make,  therefore,  is  to  recall  the 
words  of  Bishop  Butler,  that  *'  things  are  what  they  are."  No 
amount  of  political  or  social  prepossession  alters  the  essential  facts 
•which  govern  the  existence  of  the  whole  British  Empire.  Foreign 
nations  care  nothing  for  the  processes  of  our  internal  politics.  All 
they  do  care  for  is  the  result.  If  the  result  of  French  Canadian  ideas 
in  the  Dominion,  and  of  the  Labour-members'  ideas  in  Australia, 
be  wholly  to  prevent  the  one  and  partly  to  prevent  the  other  from 
strengthening  the  British  fleet,  the  result  is  so  much  to  the  good 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  possible  enemies.  Yet  surely  it  is  the 
part  of  statesmen  in  those  communities  to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
the  political  conversion  of  those  who  by  the  views  they  hold  are 
thus  assisting  the  Empire's  foes. 

The  eighth  objection  is  one  the  truth  of  which  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  admit,  yet  which  is  wholly  valueless  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used.  For,  granting  that  the  Navy  must  in  any  case 
protect  Colonial  sea-borne  commerce,  that  fact  does  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  lessen  the  necessity  of  the  Colonies  that  this 
protection  should  be  effectual.  If  all  Colonial  produce  were  paid 
for  before  it  left  Colonial  shores,  and  were  carried  in  United  Kingdom- 
owned  ships,  that  condition  of  things  would  not  in  the  least  obviate 
the  fearful  ruin  that  would  be  caused  in  the  Colonies  by  a  stoppage 
of  the  routes  of  the  sea.  What  this  argument  really  proves  is  the 
absolute  solidarity  of  interests  between  the  Colonies  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  therefore  the  need  of  common  action  in  their 
common  defence. 

As  for  the  last  difficulty  on  my  list,  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, nor  should  I  have  included  it  but  that  I  have  often 
heard  it  used.  The  United  Kingdom  taxpayer  now  pays  over  a 
pound  a  head  each  year  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  fleet.  If  the 
Colonial  taxpayer  paid  but  one-tenth  of  this  amount,  either  directly 
by  way  of  subsidy,  or  indirectly  by  way  of  maintenance  of  naval 
reserves,  that  outlay  would  amount  to  over  a  million  pounds. 
What  Canada  could  do  in  the  direction  of  training  men  has 
previously  been  pointed  out ;  and  such  assistance  might  have  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  next  naval  war.  But  we  have  to  look  to  the 
future,  as  well  as  to  the  present ;  we  have  to  plant  a  living  political 
habit,  to  bear  in  coming  time  the  fruits  of  a  closer  union  and  a 
greater  strength. 

To  do  that  in  the  new  Britains  across  the  seas,  political  en- 
lightenment, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  political,  is  above  all 
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things  necessary.  The  Pax  Britannica,  supported  on  the  guns  of 
the  fleet,  has  for  generations  shielded  those  States  from  the  shock  of 
external  war.  Now  at  last  the  growth  of  the  world  is  bringing 
them  into  touch  with  the  realities  of  international  action,  just  as  a 
like  cause  has  produced  a  like  result  in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 
I  ventured  to  say  in  a  recent  letter  in  the  "  Times  "  that  the  root 
cause  of  the  backwardness  of  our  brethren  in  this  matter  was  want 
of  familiarity  with  problems  of  war  and  of  international  relation- 
ship. To  facilitate  the  study  of  those  problems  much  might  be 
done  by  the  various  Governments.  Staff  colleges  might  be  founded. 
The  teaching  of  naval  history  might  be  made  obligatory  in  schools 
and  universities.  But  to  all  this  there  is  one  precedent  condition, 
namely,  popular  desire.  Without  that  desire  nothing  will  be  done, 
and  to  create  it  should,  therefore,  be  the  effort  of  all  patriotic  men. 
Alone  in  the  Empire,  so  far,  the  Navy  League  labours  towards  this 
end,  and  would  that  its  labours  could  elicit  a  larger  measure  of 
support.  Goethe's  famous  prayer  for  "more  light"  is  that  with 
which  all  British  men  who  love  their  race]  must  conclude,  in  these 
days,  a  survey  of  the  Empire. 

DISCUSSION. 

le  Bight  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  COLOMB,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  The  subject  of 
ie  lecture  is  one  which  should  command  the  riveted  attention  of 
all  who  really  love  and  mean  to  preserve  their  Empire.  I  think 
myself  a  more  valuable  and  instructive  Paper  has  never  been  read 
to  this  Institute,  and,  as  I  say  in  the  Times  this  morning,  I  think 
the  Navy  League  never  did  a  wiser  thing  than  when  they  determined 
to  send  Mr.  Wyatt  to  the  Colonies  with  a  view  of  explaining  and 
teaching  the  popular  mind  to  appreciate  the  primary  principles  upon 
the  true  application  of  which  not  merely  their  safety  but  the  safety 
of  the  whole  Empire  depends  ;  and  I  know,  because  I  watched  his 
course,  that  he  discharged  his  duty  with  extreme  tact  and  judgment. 
I  most  entirely  agree  with  him  that  if  you  are  to  accomplish  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire  for  its  safety,  which  depends  on 
British  supremacy  at  sea,  you  have  to  create  a  universal  desire 
on  the  part  of  all  the  King's  subjects  to  understand  the  simple 
principles  of  what  command  of  the  sea  means  and  what  is  essential 
to  its  maintenance.  It  is  necessary  that  people  at  home,  as  well  as 
our  friends  beyond  the  seas,  should  be  mutually  instructed  and 
understand  one  another  if  the  consummation  of  our  great  desire  is 
ever  to  be  accomplished.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  Mr.  Wyatt's 
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method  of  teaching  us  to  understand  what  is  in  the  Colonial  mind 
on  this  question.     I  know  it ;  I  have  not  studied  the  question  for 
forty  years  without  knowing  it,  but  in  all  my  time  I  have  never 
come  across  so  clear  and  able  a  statement  in  so  short  a  space  of  the 
impulses   and  ideas  of  the  Colonial  mind — false  ideas,  as  students 
of  war  know  them  to  be,  must  be  dissipated.     In  the  presence  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Navy  League,  I  venture  to  say  again  that  that 
association  has  done  enormous  service,  and  I  only  trust  they  will  get 
the  support  of  the  nation  in  carrying  out  this  great  missionary 
work.     These  are  not  times  for  people  to  be  halting  between  two 
opinions  as  to  how  the  Empire  is  to  be  defended.     We  have  to  make 
up  our  minds  what  we  mean  to  do  and  how  we  are  going  to  do  it. 
Remember  that,  whatever  our  dangers  may  be  in  the  immediate  or 
remote  future,  they  proceed  from  the  organised  efforts  of  complete 
States,  and  a  war  waged  by  any  other  Empire  or  State  in  this  world 
means  the  production  in  a  visible  form  of  the  concentrated  power  of 
resources  of  all  the  component  parts  of  that  Empire  or  State.    We  are 
the  only  Empire  at  present,  and  the  only  Empire  without  example 
in  the  past,  to  stand  in  the  hour  of  danger,  on  the  sea  or  otherwise, 
against  organised  power  embracing  all  the  resources  of  all  the 
territories  and  materials  of  another  State  with  the  resources  of  one 
part  of  the  Empire  only.     I  am  sure  there  is  a  sentiment  prevailing 
in  the  British  breast  which  means  at  the  bottom  the  Imperial 
instinct.     Sentiment  is  a  great  force  ;  steam  is  a  great  force,  but  I 
ask  you  what  would  be  the  use  of  steam  and  what  is  the  use  of 
sentiment  unless  machinery  and  organisation  are  prepared  to  apply 
them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  give  to  them  visible  expression  ? 
Therefore   I  think  the   Institute   is  to  be   congratulated  upon  a 
beginning  having  been  made  of  a  great  educational  process,  so  that 
every  Englishman  shall  understand  and  be  able  to  give  reasons  to 
himself  why  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Empire  depends  upon  British 
supremacy  at  sea.     If  you  get  him  to  understand  that,  he  will  not 
be  quibbling  at  this  little  point  or  that.     He  will  say  this  is  true, 
and  I  must  put  aside  all  small  things  and  co-operate  in  maintaining 
that  which  is  necessary  for  British  existence. 

Dr.  MILLER  MAGUIRE  :  I  much  regret  that  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  speak.  I  should  much  prefer  to  listen  to  words  of  expe- 
rience and  practical  wisdom  from  the  able  Colonists  whom  I  see 
around.  I  only  see  the  Colonies  through  the  spectacles  of  books 
and  on  maps.  They  have  lived  in  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  their  views  on  Mr.  Wyatt's 
summary  of  their  objections  to  any  immediate  organisation  of  our 
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forces  on  a  broad  Imperial  scheme — to  the  fusion  of  our  resources 
into  one  mass — even  as  the  ocean  of  which  we  are  children  is  one 
body — one  and  indivisible.  I  take  it,  the  policy  of  isolated  and 
local  naval  organisations  is  admitted  to  be  mere  folly ;  you  might  as 
well  try  to  localise  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ;  or  the  Pacific,  which 
latter  ocean  is  now  the  centre  of  international  gravity  even  as  the 
Mediterranean  was  the  centre  of  the  strategy  of  the  ancient  world. 
But,  alas !  we  lack  leaders ;  we  lack  decision  and  force  of  character  ; 
we  want  a  careful  and  profound  study  of  our  resources,  absolute  and 
relative.  Then  we  want  organisation  and  mobilisation  schemes  to 
concentrate  our  power  where  it  is  most  required  at  a  given  mo- 
ment. But  the  impetus,  the  direction,  the  management,  the 
brain  of  the  Empire  must  be  consolidated  and  its  nervous  system 
managed  from  our  Central  Isles,  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is 
admirably  placed  from  a  strategic  point  of  view  ;  if  we  had  only 
wise  rulers !  But  where  are  the  leaders  ?  Not  among  our 
party  politicians ;  these  have  become  mere  wire-pullers  and  golf 
players  and  society  flaneurs,  and  no  men  in  any  age  are  so  unfit 
for  guiding  Imperial  destinies  as  officials  and  Ministers  whose 
places  are  due  to  dialectics  and  partisan  tactics.  Our  own  modern 
history  is  only  this  fact,  writ  large.  Arbitration  treaties  and  inter- 
national law  are  no  bases  of  national  strength.  Eeference  has 
been  made  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This 
doctrine  seems  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  expedient  enabling  a  Power 
to  pursue  any  policy  of  expansion  which  it  pleases  to  adopt  with 
a  clear  conscience.  I  ceased  to  believe  in  Arbitration  Treaties  when 

I  was  studying  the  Geneva  Award  for  professional  purposes,  and  I 
will  only  believe  in  them  again  when  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment submits  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  explanation  and  definition 
to  a  congress  of  Germans,   Frenchmen,   Spaniards   and  Italians. 
Arbitration  treaties  are  "  springes  to  catch  woodcock."     Give  me  an 
all-powerful  navy  and  a  sound  army,  and  I  will  undertake  to  keep 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  in  my  neighbourhood.     Treaties  are,. 
like  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Crimean  War,, 
only  made  to  be  broken.     No  nation  was  ever  great  or  will  ever  be 
great  without  a  powerful  navy  or  army,  or  both — our  Empire  is 
doomed,  if,  even  for  one  year,  we  lose  sea  power  !     No   Hague 
Convention  will  save  us.     No  treaty  will  deliver  us  ;  no  arbitration 
will  consolidate  us,     No  allies  will  keep  India  for  us,  or  preserve 
our  lines  of  communication  with  Africa  and  Canada  and  Australasia. 

II  In  native  arms  and  native  ranks  the  only  hope  of  freedom  dwells." 
If,  owing  to  Ministerial  hatred  of  the  "  ferocious  folly  of  war,"  we 
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have  no  guns — allies  won't  give  us  an  artillery  fit  for  its  duties.     As 
for  International  Law,  it  is  a  mere  series  of  abstract  ideas,  the 
practical  value  of  which   depends  on  the  military  power   of  the 
theorist  at  a  given  moment.     Our  theories  were  not  adopted  by  the 
"  Armed  Neutralities,"  therefore  we   converted   them   by  sinking 
their  ships  and  bombarding  their  forts.     Every  doctrine  of  inter- 
national law  has  been  proved  by  orthodox  blows  and  knocks  at 
different  periods  of  history.     I  was  obliged  to  study  international 
law  for  six  years,  and  I  passed  all  my  examinations  after  much 
waste  of  midnight  oil.     How  many  different  systems  did  I  learn  on 
leading  points   such  as   Right  of   Searching,   Contraband,   paper 
blockade,  Alabama  cruisers  and  so  forth.     I  really  forget,  but  I 
know  that  I  learned  four  different  systems  in  three  years.     Any  one 
of  them  would  ensure  political  salvation  if  preached  by  a  Hawke  or 
a  Rodney  or  a  Nelson.     I  congratulate   this  Institute,  the   Navy 
League  and  Mr.  Wyatt,  on  a  most  valuable  and  opportune  lecture. 
It  clearj^6ur  minds  of  cant.     It  dispels  the  mists  of  philosophic 
trianism,   and   it   should  be   made   compulsory  on   every 
Minister  to  learn  it  off  by  heart  betimes, 
te  Hon.  T.  A.  BRASSEY  :  As  one  who  has  devoted  a  good  many 
to  the  study  of  this  question,  you  will  perhaps  permit  me  to 
offer  one  or  two  serious  observations  upon  it.     First,  I  should  like 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation   of  the    admirable    service 
rendered  by  Mr.  Wyatt  and  the  Navy  League  in  undertaking  this 
mission  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.     It  will,  I  believe, 
result  in  much  good  by  awakening  in  the  minds  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  Colonies  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Naval 
defence    of    the   Empire.      Mr.   Wyatt   pointed  out    how  vitally 
important  the  Navy  is  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire.     Now  it  has 
been  my  duty  for  some  fifteen  years  to  review,  year  by  year,  the 
comparative  strength  of  navies,  and  a  few  months  ago,  in  pursuit 
of  that  task,  I  came  across  the  fact  that  the  United  States  were 
then  building  more  first-class  battleships   than  we   were.     It  is 
on  battleships  that  the  command  of  the  sea  still  depends.     I  believe 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  have 
some  thirteen  battleships  building  to  our  ten,  and  owing  to  that 
fact,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  resources  of  the  United  States  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  command  of  the  sea  will,  within  ten  years,  pass 
to  the  United  States,  if  the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  can 
alone  be  called  upon  to  maintain  the  Imperial  Navy.     But  let  us 
turn  our  attention  somewhat  nearer  home.     Everyone  is  aware  that 
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the  Germans  have  been  making  vast  efforts  to  increase  their  Navy, 
and  anyone  who  has  watched  the  events  of  the  past  few  months,  the 
more  than  benevolent  neutrality  of  Germany  towards  Russia  during 
the  war  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
new  Russian  loan  has  been  taken  up  in  Germany,  on  the  condition 
that  a  part  of  the  money  shall  be  spent  in  German  shipyards  on 
the  increase  of  the  Russian  Navy,  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me 
that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have  to  fear  a  Russian-German 
combination  competing  seriously  with  us  for  the  command  of  the 
sea.  I  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  this  point  of  view, 
as  well  as  from  the  other,  that  we  must  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
our  Colonies  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  command  of  the  sea  in  the 
future.  Australia  has  already  done  something.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  with  a  small  squadron,  and  in  another  direction  a  very 
important  step,  long  urged  by  my  father  and  myself,  has  been 
taken  in  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  But 
Australia  is  certainly  not  in  a  position  at  the  present  time  to  make 
any  serious  money  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  Navy,  because 
Australia  has  been  passing  through  a  long  period  of  drought,  the 
most  severe  in  her  history.  South  Africa  has  made  some  small 
contribution  to  the  Navy,  but  she  also  is  not  in  a  position  to  make 
any  serious  contribution  at  the  present  time,  because  she  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  war.  Canada  alone  of  our 
Colonies  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  serious  contribution  ;  she  could 
give  two  or  three  millions  without  imposing  upon  herself  any 
serious  burden.  But  she  has  done  nothing,  and  why  ?  "  If  you 
want  us  to  help,"  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  "  you  must  call  us  to  your  councils."  Mr.  Wyatt  alluded  to 
this  question  of  no  taxation  without  representation  as  being  a 
contention  on  the  part  of  our  Colonial  fellow- subjects  without  force, 
but  that  principle  has  been  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  that  principle  we  lost  our 
American  Colonies.  And  I  venture  to  say  it  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  Navy  and  the  Empire.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
position,  in  my  judgment,  is  absolutely  unassailable,  and  it  is  idle 
for  the  Navy  League,  or  the  Imperial  Federation  (Defence) 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  press  on  the  Colonies 
a  contribution,  unless  we  give  the  Colonies  effective  representa- 
tion in  the  councils  of  the  Empire.  The  question  of  a  naval  con- 
tribution is,  I  say,  a  constitutional  question,  and  the  solution 
of  the  question  rests  with  us.  We  shall  never  possess  a  really 
Imperial  Navy,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  work  out  a  proper  scheme  of 
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Imperial  defence,  until  our  constitutional  scheme  is  entirely 
remodelled.  On  what  lines  can  the  Colonies  be  given  effective 
representation  ?  Certain  proposals  have  been  put  forward  by  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  and  his  friends  in  the  Times  under  the 
heading  "  Imperial  Organisation."  Two  plans  are  combined,  as 
I  understand,  in  those  proposals.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  suggests 
the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Imperial 
affairs,  including  the  best  representatives  of  Colonial  opinion,  and 
the  summoning  to  the  Cabinet,  as  occasion  may  require,  of  the 
Colonial  Premiers  and  other  specially  qualified  persons  ;  and  he 
points  out  that  if  an  Imperial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  were 
in  existence  the  persons  who  could  most  usefully  be  summoned  to 
the  Cabinet  would  be  members  of  the  Committee.  So  long  as  the 
Colonies  are  only  doing  what  they  are  at  present  for  the  defence  of 
the  Empire,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  suggestion  might  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  I  think  such  an  Imperial  Committee 
would  be  of  some  practical  value.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  threatened  loss  of  our  command  of  the  sea — the  inability  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  her  own  resources  to  meet  the  Powers  arrayed 
against  her,  the  necessity  of  drawing  on  the  resources  of  the  whole 
Empire  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  giving  effective  represen- 
tation to  the  Colonies,  I  venture  to  say  his  proposal  is  of  no  value  at 
all.  The  Privy  Council  does  not  control  public  expenditure,  and  if 
the  Colonies  contribute  their  fair  share  of  Imperial  expenditure 
they  will  rightly  insist  on  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
A  new  federal  Parliament  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  our  time.  Can 
Colonial  representatives  be  added  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  as 
now  constituted  ?  It  has  been  proposed  to  add  them  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  control  expenditure. 
Supposing  they  were  added  to  the  House  of  Commons,  what  would 
be  their  position  when  English,  Scotch  or  Irish  questions  were 
being  discussed  ?  Our  Colonial  fellow-subjects  would  resent  any 
interference  on  our  part  in  their  internal  affairs,  and  I  am  perfectly 
certain  they  would  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  this  country.  The  only  solution  of  the  question,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  separation  of  the  Imperial  and  the  domestic,  and 
the  establishment  of  subordinate  legislatures  in  the  several  countries 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  each  dealing  with  its  own  internal  affairs. 
In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  I  believe  the  solution  of  this  great 
is  really  a  constitutional  question  and  rests  with  us  in  this 

itry. 

•.  G.  R.  PARKIN,  C.M.G. :  What  my  opinion  is  of  the  splendid 
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work  Mr.  Wyatt  has  done,  I  need  not  now  say,  because  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  another  opportunity  of  expressing  it.  I  watched  his 
course  and  was  in  my  travels  often  upon  his  track,  and  I  think  he 
will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  striking  and  enthusiastic  support  he 
met  with  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  of  this  warm  support  I 
could  wish  we  had  heard  a  little  more  in  the  Paper.  It  shows  that 
while  public  opinion  in  the  Colonies,  just  as  much  as  public  opinion 
in  England,  moves  slowly  in  the  way  of  a  great  change,  a  distinct 
change  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Colonies,  as  in  this  country. 
It  is  only  twenty -five  years  since  I  first  discussed  Imperial  Federa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  at  that  time  we  had  almost  to  teach  even 
important  people  that  there  was  any  use  in  keeping  the  Colonies  at 
all.  Now  we  go  to  the  Colonies,  who  are  struggling  with  their  own 
difficult  problems,  and  we  want  them  to  grasp  at  once  this  great 
question  of  sea  power.  It  is  a  large  demand  to  make.  Even  the 
United  States,  up  to  some  few  years  ago,  hardly  realised  what  sea 
power  meant,  and  the  extraordinary  development  which  speakers  have 
mentioned  is  practically  the  outgrowth  of  a  wave  of  feeling  which 
has  spread  among  American  people  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances. As  to  Canada,  I  don't  think  anybody  has  spoken  more 
strongly  than  I  have,  but  I  have  seen  a  great  change  of  feeling  in 
Canada.  Now  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  French  Canadians,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Paper,  I  would  remind  you  that  up  to  two  years 
ago  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  any  great  development  of  British 
naval  power  was  meant  as  a  counterpoise  to  France,  and  you  can 
understand  a  people,  like  our  French  Canadian  friends,  a  simple 
honest  folk,  firmly  attached  to  our  institutions,  but  also,  no  doubt, 
deeply  attached  to  their  own  race,  not  feeling  any  great  amount  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  matter.  But  now  I  believe  the  entente  between 
England  and  France  has  touched  more  deeply  on  the  foundations  of 
Canadian  life  than  on  almost  any  other  point  in  the  world,  and  if 
that  entente  grows,  I  believe  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  will 
be  greatly  simplified.  In  the  meantime  this  work  of  education  must 
go  on  ;  we  have  to  teach  our  people  what  it  all  means.  The  present 
condition  of  things  is  very  peculiar.  I  happen  to  be  living  just 
now  in  England,  and  while  I  stay,  though  a  Canadian,  I  shall  be 
called  upon  to  make  my  contribution  to  the  Navy.  If  circum- 
stances took  any  of  you  over  to  Canada  you  would  not  be  taxed  for 
the  Navy  or  asked  to  contribute  in  any  way.  Last  year  60,000 
people  went  from  this  country  off  to  Canada,  and  immediately  they 
dropped  off  all  care  for  the  Navy.  Yet  their  interest  in  its  strength 
is  as  great  now  as  it  was  before.  I  agree  generally  with  the  view 
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Mr.  Brassey  has  put.  We  are  working  out  a  complicated  problem, 
I  think  we  should  face  the  whole  question.  I  disagree  in  part  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  because  he  has  taken  one  side  of  a  vast  question, 
a  very  important  side  perhaps,  and  he  has  put  that  forward,  or  it 
has  been  put  forward  as  the  one  thing  essential  to  the  unity  of  this 
Empire.  I  say  that,  after  you  have  fought  out  the  question  of  Free 
Trade  and  Protection,  the  great  features  of  this  problem  still  remain. 
A  solution  of  the  fiscal  question  can  only  be  a  stepping-stone  to- 
the  constitutional  problems  behind  it.  Sir  John  Colomb,  while  no 
doubt  right  in  the  main,  sometimes  rasps  me  a  little,  I  confess, 
with  the  vigour  with  which  he  puts  his  views.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  we  in  Canada  are  just  now  spending  $60,000,000 
on  a  new  line  across  that  country.  60,000  people  out  of  these 
islands  went  there  last  year,  and  maybe  100,000  may  go  out 
this  year.  Remember  that  we  have  to  supply  for  all  of  these 
judiciary,  churches,  schools  and  all  the  appliances  of  civilisation. 
In  fact,  we  have  in  Eastern  Canada  to  assist  in  every  way  to  help 
to  supply  the  people  who  go  West  with  a  means  of  civilisation,  and 
there  are  many  things  which  do  involve  a  great  strain.  I  think  by 
the  time  we  have  got  the  constitutional  question  settled  and  our 
public  opinion  fixed,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  take  our  full  part  in 
the  whole  business,  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  more  hopeful  view.  I 
congratulate  Mr.  Wyatt  on  the  success  of  his  Paper  and  of  his 
mission,  and  I  wish,  as  I  have  said,  we  had  heard  more  of  the 
magnificent  reception  he  had  at  various  places  where  his  eloquence 
interested  and  convinced  large  audiences. 

Mr.  SPENSER  WILKINSON,  who  explained  that,  owing  to  having 
another  engagement,  he  had  not  heard  the  debate,  but  had  carefully 
read  the  Paper,  said :  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  appeared  if  I  were  not 
very  anxious  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Wyatt, 
whose  Paper  seems  to  me  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  eloquent,  lucid,  and 
comprehensive  statement  I  have  read  on  the  subject.  I  would, 
however,  deprecate  one  expression  which  he  used,  and  there  is  also, 
I  think,  a  certain  gap  or  lacuna  on  which  I  would  remark.  The 
substance  of  his  argument  in  its  most  concentrated  form  is  in  these 
words.  The  United  Kingdom,  speaking  to  the  Colonies,  says  : — "  You 
have  at  stake  as  much  as  we,  for  your  safety  and  your  prosperity  and 
your  future  are  bound  up  equally  with  the  like  interests  of  us,  your 
brethren,  in  maintaining  the  mastery  of  the  ocean."  I  feel  sorry 
he  should  have  used  the  expression  "  mastery  of  the  ocean,"  which 
I  think  is  unnecessarily  offensive  to  foreign  nations.  It  is  apt  to 
make  people  think  we  claim  the  whole  ocean  as  our  dominion,  and 
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therefore  claim  more  than  our  share  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
What  I  understand  Mr.  Wyatt  to  mean  is  what  is  implied  in  the 
more  familiar  phrase,  "  Command  of  the  Sea,"  which  is  a  well- 
understood  technical  term  and  has  not  the  same  obnoxious  sound. 
It  expresses  a  certain  condition  of  things  arising  out  of  naval  war, 
when  the  fleets  on  one  side  have  so  far  defeated  or  destroyed  the 
fleets  of  the  other,  that  the  victorious  side  has  for  the  time  being 
undisputed  use  of  the  water-ways  as  against  its  opponent.  If  this 
country  is  to  remain  independent  and  preserve  its  empire,  I  hold, 
as  strongly  as  any  one  can,  that  it  must  be  so  prepared  that  in  case  of 
war  its  Navy  shall  be  able  to  maintain  that  strategical  position  which 
is  described  as  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  that  no  doubt  was  the 
intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Navy  League  when  they  set  forth 
in  its  constitution  that  its  purpose  was  to  secure  as  the  primary  object 
of  national  policy  the  command  of  the  sea.  Now,  while  I  hold  that 
the  dynamic  basis  of  our  independence  and  the  possibility  of  there 
being  a  British  Empire  is  the  power  to  assert  command  of  the  sea, 
I  believe  if  that  independence  and  that  empire  are  to  be  maintained, 
they  must  have  a  moral  basis  as  well.  When  we  talk  of  the  British 
Empire,  or  of  our  own  nation,  we  mean  something  more  than 
territorial  ownership  or  grandeur  or  wealth ;  we  imply  a  certain 
notion  of  right  and  wrong.  If  you  review  the  history  of  the 
world  you  will  see  that  every  Great  Power  has  represented  some 
great  principle,  and  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  maintaining 
a  great  force  for  war,  you  have  also  to  consider  the  question  of  what 
you  are  going  to  fight  for.  When  we  appeal  to  the  Colonies  we 
have  got  to  put  before  them  a  cause  for  which  they  are  going  to 
fight,  for  the  Colonies,  like  ourselves,  have  consciences,  and  are  as 
anxious  as  we  are  to  be  identified  with  right.  Therefore,  let  us 
always  regard  our  nation  and  our  Empire  as  something  for  which 
there  is  a  righteous  justification.  We  talk  of  Imperial  defence,  by 
which  we  mean  not  merely  defence  of  the  soil.  You  remember 
the  words,  "  on  Earth  as  in  Heaven."  These  words  contain  in  a 
nutshell  the  whole  progress  of  civilisation  ;  you  make  an  ideal  and 
strive  to  realise  it.  Again,  "  order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  The 
whole  business  of  Government  is  order,  and  it  is  done  through  the 
maintenance  of  law.  Now,  in  the  community  of  States,  every 
great  State  should  stand  up  for  it ;  it  should  resist,  for  instance, 
wrongs  done  to  its  own  people,  and  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
means  that  our  people  in  this  country  and  the  Colonies  know  that 
they  cannot  be  molested  by  other  Powers,  however  great,  unless 
they  are  doing  something  unlawful.  I  think  myself  we  have  not  of 
VOL.  xxxvi.— 2.  i 
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late  thought  as  clearly  on  the  subject  as  we  ought,  for  recent  events 
have  shown  that  our  Government  have  not  the  keenness  they  ought 
to  have  to  defend  their  subjects,  lawfully  engaged,  from  molestation 
of  any  sort.  The  tendency  has  been  too  much  to  forget  what  a 
nation  exists  for,  and  rather  to  think  it  exists  merely  for  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  wealth-making.  I  don't  believe  a  nation  can 
stand  long  which  forgets  that  its  first  duty  is  to  protect  its  people 
under  all  circumstances  against  any  Power,  however  strong,  so  long 
as  those  people  are  peacefully,  lawfully,  and  inoffensively  occupied. 
I  have  said  there  is  an  omission  in  the  Paper.  You  want  the 
Colonist  to  join  in  paying  money  towards  the  British  Navy.  I  think 
the  Colonist  would  like  to  be  quite  sure  he  would  be  protected,  and 
I  am  not  sure  he  would  have  that  feeling  just  now.  I  think,  in  this 
Empire,  Great  Britain  has  to  lead,  and  if  we  lead  the  Colonies  will 
follow.  I  have  not  noticed  any  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
in  which  the  Colonies  have  hung  back.  Therefore,  I  am  not  so 
anxious  about  persuading  them  to  pay  this  or  that.  I  think,  so  long 
as  the  country  is  properly  standing  up  for  itself,  you  will  have  all 
the  Colonies  behind  you.  I  for  one  cannot  but  ask  the  question 
whether  in  certain  recent  action  the  Government  and  those  who 
approved  of  its  policy  were  actuated  by  a  genuine  desire  for  the 
blessings  of  peace  or  whether  there  was  not  an  element  of  fear 
disguised  under  the  name  of  humanity. 

Sir  ARTHUR  P.  DOUGLAS,  Bart. :  As  one  who  spent  all  his  earlier 
life  in  the  Navy,  but  who  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  has  been 
living  in  New  Zealand,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  with  what  pleasure 
I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Wyatt's  able  Paper,  and  how  rejoiced  I  am 
at  the  great  success  of  his  recent  tour  throughout  the  Empire. 
I  can  remember  a  time  when  it  was  absolutely  impossible  in  the 
city  of  Wellington  to  get  half  a  dozen  people  together  who  would 
think  of  joining  the  Navy  League.  It  shows  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  good  has  been  done  by  this  Empire-preaching,  this 
talking  to  people  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  King's  dominions, 
of  the  absolute  need  there  is  of  joining  together  for,  and  feeling 
a  great  interest  in,  the  only  thing  which  is  going  to  preserve  the 
Empire.  To  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  more  fatal  than  that  there 
should  be  broken-up  pieces  of  defence,  scattered  over  far  ends 
of  the  world.  You  cannot  have  a  local  Navy  of  any  value  ;  it  must 
not  be  split  up.  Mr.  Brassey  has  touched  on  the  question  of 
representation.  I  am  not  now  able  to  go  on  to  that  question, 
though  I  don't  say  but  what,  if  we  have  to  pay,  we  should  require 
representation.  I  may  mention  that  many  years  ago  I  was  sent  by 
the  Admiralty  to  Liverpool,  with  the  present  Lord  Brassey,  in 
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connection  with  the  formation  of  the  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer 
Brigade,  a  body  which  did  not  succeed  at  the  time,  but  has  since 
been  resuscitated,  and  I  rejoice  very  much  to  think  that  the 
Australian  people  have  lately  taken  a  step  in  the  formation  of 
a  Reserve,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  British  Navy. 

Mr.  W.  STALEY  SPARK:  I  think  Mr.  Wyatt  was  perhaps 
a  little  hard  on  the  French  Canadians.  I  must  protect  them 
against  any  ideas  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  Paper  that  they 
are  not  amongst  the  most  loyal  of  the  King's  subjects.  Indeed 
they  are,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Wyatt  did  not  intend  to  convey  any  other 
idea.  I  had  no  intention  of  speaking,  and  I  will  only  add  that 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  supporting  the 
Navy  of  this  Empire. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.)  : 
In  asking  you  to  accord  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wyatt,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  he  has  made  good  use  of  his  time,  and 
that,  as  regards  the  question  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire 
contributing  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  he 
has  put  the  question  before  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Mother  Country,  and  also  from  that  of  some  of  the  Colonists.  He 
has  treated  the  question  not  only  with  ability  but  in  moderation. 
To  those  Colonies  who  feel  able  and  willing  to  contribute  towards 
the  Navy  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  such  assistance  may  take 
the  form  of  direct  contribution  or  in  raising  a  reserve  of  seamen  and 
firemen  for  a  time  of  emergency,  and  that  it  will  not  consist  of 
fitting  out  a  few  small  ships  for  local  purposes,  which,  as  the 
lecturer  has  pointed  out,  would  not  be  of  much  assistance  in  pro- 
tecting their  commerce.  To  those  of  our  statesmen  and  politicians 
who  would  appear  to  dictate  to  the  Colonists  what  course  they 
should  take  in  this  matter  I  would  observe  that,  knowing  some- 
thing of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  they  will  suffer  no  such 
dictation.  Whatever  assistance  they  give,  it  must  be  absolutely 
of  their  own  free  will  and  choice,  and  any  attempt  at  dictation 
from  this  side  will  only  defeat  its  own  object.  A  veiled  allusion 
has  been  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  to  the  recent  North  Sea 
incident  and  the  apparent  want  of  sufficient  firmness  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  I  should  like  to  observe  that,  in  my  opinion, 
that  unfortunate  incident  should  be  spoken  of  as  a  "  blunder  "  and 
not  as  an  "  outrage."  To  call  it  an  outrage  would  imply  that  it  was 
intentional,  which  can  hardly  be  maintained  by  any  thoughtful 
person.  We  now  know  that,  on  that  eventful  night,  some  of  the 
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Russian  vessels  fired  into  one  of  their  own  ships,  the  Aurora,  and 
amongst  other  damages  killed  the  chaplain,  which  could  not  have 
been  intentional.  I  maintain  therefore  it  was  a  blunder,  a  gigantic 
blunder,  and  not  an  outrage.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  not  only  to  Mr.  Wyatt,  but  also  to  the  Navy  League, 
whose  Chairman  is  with  us  on  the  platform.  May  the  Navy 
League  long  continue  its  patriotic  work,  and  find  many  Mr.  Wyatts 
to  propagate  its  doctrines  ! 

Mr.  WYATT  :  I  have  to  express  my  sense  of  the  great  kindness 
with  which  my  poor  efforts  have  been  received.  There  have  been 
two  principal  comments  in  the  way  of  criticism  on  my  Paper.  One 
is  that  of  Mr.  Brassey,  to  the  effect  that  this  question  is  part  of  a 
great  constitutional  question,  and  that  therefore  the  correct  course 
is  to  do  nothing  until  we  have  settled  the  constitutional  question. 
Now  I  don't  think  I  yield  to  anyone  in  the  Empire  in  fervour  as 
an  Imperial  Federationist,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  criticism.  I 
want  constitutional  union,  but  must  we  wait  until  we  have  settled 
that  ?  Certainly  there  has  been  great  progress,  but  the  process  is 
slow,  and  while  we  wait  to  see  the  process  ripen,  we  may  wake  up 
one  fine  morning  and  see  nothing  left.  All  that  foreign  nations  are 
concerned  to  ask  themselves  is,  Can  it  defend  itself  ?  That  is  why 
I  want  to  see  this  union  for  defence  secured  at  once.  As  regards 
federation,  I  believe  opinion  in  the  Colonies  is  less  advanced  than 
in  this  country,  though  of  course  the  Colonies  vary.  When  Mr. 
Brassey  referred  to  the  phrase  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  "  Call  us  to 
your  councils,"  he  might  have  added  that  at  the  meeting  of  Prime 
Ministers  that  phrase  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  said, 
"  We  do  ask  your  assistance  and  invite  you  to  our  councils,"  and 
there  is  no  doubt  any  advance  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Colonies 
towards  closer  union  would  be  received  with  open  arms.  It  will, 
however,  be  years  before  that  union  is  achieved.  Meantime,  are 
the  Colonies  to  stand  out  ?  That  is  an  impossible  position.  In 
working  to  get  them  to  put  their  resources  together  to  secure 
command  of  the  sea  you  are  working  towards  union  and  promoting 
federation.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson's  remarks  I  can 
only  say  "  Peccavi."  I  used  the  expression  "  mastery  of  the  ocean  " 
as  a  convenient  synonym  in  order  not  to  repeat  the  same  phrase 
too  often,  and  I  only  hope  that  foreign  nations  will  not  see  in  the 
phrase  a  meaning  not  intended  to  be  conveyed.  He  says  the  cause 
for  which  the  Colonies  are  willing  to  fight  must  be  a  righteous 
cause.  Who  would  not  agree  with  him  ?  We  believe  our  British 
Empire  and  our  work  in  the  world  on  the  whole  make  for  righteous- 
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ness,  and  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  whole  nation  is  sound  of 
heart  and  goes  forward  in  justice,  in  that  degree  our  advance  makes 
for  the  advance  of  mankind.  One  vital  essential  is,  I  agree,  that 
the  United  Kingdom  should  keep  up  its  flag  and  maintain  itself 
before  the  world ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  my  business  to  deal  to- 
night with  the  North  Sea  outrage. 


AFTERNOON   MEETING. 

AN  AFTERNOON  MEETING  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tcl 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  December  13,  1904',  when  Lieut.-Colonel 
James  Hayes  Sadler,  C.B.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  Present-day  Admini- 
stration in  Uganda."  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
presided. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said  the  Institute  was  very  pleased  to  have  the 
privilege  of  affording  its  Fellows  and  their  friends  the  opportunity 
on  the  present  occasion  of  obtaining  information  about  our  youngest 
Protectorate  from  so  eminent  and  reliable  an  authority  as  H.M.'s 
Commissioner  in  Uganda.  The  Waganda  had  been  styled  by 
several  travellers  the  Japanese  of  Africa,  and  at  the  present  time 
no  greater  compliment  could  be  paid  them. 

Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Hayes  Sadler  then  read  his  Paper  on 

PRESENT-DAY  ADMINISTRATION  IN  UGANDA. 

I  PKOPOSE  in  this  Paper  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  Admini- 
stration of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  to  note  some  of  the  results 
which  have  attended  our  occupation  of  the  country,  and  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  possibilities  it  opens  out  to  British  trade  and 
enterprise. 

The  Protectorate  lies  on  the  equator,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and 
comprises  the  regions  contained  between  the  great  Lakes,  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  the  Albert  and  Albert  Edward  Nyanzas,  and 
Lake  Rudolf.  Uganda  has  been  closely  connected  with  this  country 
since  the  first  days  of  its  discovery.  First  made  known  to  the  world 
by  the  British  explorers  Speke,  Grant,  and  Stanley,  it  became  the 
field  of  British  missionary  enterprise  rendered  memorable  by  the 
heroic  and  self-sacrificing  labours  of  such  men  as  Mackay,  Bishop 
Hannington,  Parker,  and  others  of  our  missionaries.  The  first  steps 
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to  open  up  friendly  relations  with  Uganda  were  taken  in  1888  by 
Sir  John  Kirk,  British  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar,  who 
had  early  foreseen  the  importance  of  the  country,  and  ever  taken 
the  keenest  interest  in  this  then  distant  land.  But  it  is  to  the 
patriotic  foresight  of  the  late  Sir  William  Mackinnon  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  which  he 
founded,  assisted  by  the  Administrators  of  the  Company  on  the 
Coast,  Sir  Francis  de  Winton  and  our  able  Chairman,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  and  backed  by  the  public  interest  now  aroused  in  the 
country,  that  are  immediately  due  the  policy  and  action  which, 
commencing  with  the  missions  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  Sir  Frederick 
(then  Captain)  Lugard,  and  completed  by  the  mission  of  the 
late  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  resulted  in  the  establishment  in  1894 
of  a  British  Protectorate  over  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda.  The 
Protectorate  was  extended  in  1896  and  succeeding  years,  and  it 
now  comprises  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  Of  the  five  provinces  into  which  the  Protectorate  is 
divided,  three — the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  the  Central  Province,  con- 
sisting of  Busoga  and  Bukedi  and  the  Elgon  district,  and  the 
Western  Province,  comprising  the  Kingdoms  of  Ankole,  Toro  and 
Unyoro — may  now  be  said  to  be  under  effective  administration.  In 
the  Nile  Province  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  occupied  by  the  stations 
of  Wadelai,  Nimule  and  Gondokoro,  from  which  centres  our  in- 
fluence is  being  gradually  extended  over  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
The  Eudolf  province  has  not  yet  been  occupied. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  rebellion  and  mutiny  which  arose 
in  1897  administration  in  Uganda  was  confronted  with  perilous 
difficulties;  however,  it  passed  triumphantly  through  them,  and 
those  days  have  passed,  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  return,  certainly 
under  the  conditions  which  then  existed. 

In  1900  and  1901  agreements  were  entered  into  with  the  King- 
doms of  Uganda,  Ankole  and  Toro,  with  the  details  of  which  I  will 
not  trouble  you ;  sufficient  to  say  that  they  wisely  provide  for  a 
limited  autonomy  of  native  rule  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
the  Paramount  Power ;  lands  are  allotted  to  the  Kings  and  Chiefs, 
and,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  to  the  private  landholders,  as 
estates  in  perpetuity,  and  as  official  estates ;  the  uncultivated  and 
waste  lands  as  well  as  the  control  of  the  larger  forest  vest  in  the 
Government.  The  holders  of  land  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  have 
the  right  to  minerals  found  on  their  estates,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  a  royalty ;  elsewhere  throughout  the  Protectorate  the  mineral 
rights  belong  to  Government. 
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The  Protectorate  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Office,  in  the  Protectorates  Depart- 
ment, under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Clement  Lloyd  Hill ; 
the  Commissioner  is  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
an  executive  staff  of  four  Sub- Commissioners,  eight  Collectors 
and  fifteen  Assistant  Collectors.  Each  Province  is  in  charge  of  a 
Sub-Commissioner,  under  whom  are  the  Collectors  and  Assistants 
in  charge  of  districts  and  stations.  At  Entebbe,  the  capital  of  the 
Protectorate,  are  located  the  High  Court,  the  Secretariat,  the 
Treasury,  Public  Works  and  Survey  Offices,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Military.  The  judicial  machinery  of  the  Protectorate  is  based 
on  the  Indian  system,  with  certain  modifications  necessitated  by 
local  conditions ;  the  Collectors  and  Assistant  Collectors  are 
Magistrates  and  Assistant  Judges  within  their  districts  ;  Sessions 
Courts  are  held  by  the  Sub-Commissioner  in  each  Province,  and 
all  are  subordinate  to  the  High  Court  in  Entebbe.  The  two  great 
Indian  enactments,  the  Indian  Penal  and  Civil  Procedure  Codes,  are 
in  force,  and  other  Acts  of  the  Indian  Legislature  are  from  time  to 
time  adapted  to  the  Protectorate  as  circumstances  require.  We 
have  an  able  staff  of  ten  Medical  Officers  under  Major  Wise,  R.A.M.C. 
Lately  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  unite  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  sister  Protectorate  British  East  Africa,  and  the  Postal  and 
Telegraph  and  Medical  services  of  the  two  Protectorates  are  now 
worked  each  under  one  departmental  head  for  the  two  Protectorates. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  last  financial  year  we  have  been 
relieved  of  the  duty  of  garrisoning  a  portion  of  East  Africa;  a 
reduction  has  consequently  been  made  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Protectorate,  which  now  consists  of  one  battalion  of  the  King's 
African  Rifles,  comprising  two  companies  of  Sikhs  and  seven  com- 
panies of  local  troops,  officered  by  a  Commandant  and  twenty- three 
British  Officers,  with  1,065  Military  Police,  who  in  peace-time  are 
employed  on  civil  duties  in  the  districts.  The  "  Uganda  Volunteer 
Reserve  "  is  a  small  corps  of  Europeans  :  it  was  formed  in  1893  and 
numbers  over  thirty  members.  The  education  of  the  natives  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  three  Missionary  Societies,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  the  White  Fathers  and  Mill  Hill  Missions  ; 
beyond  providing  a  very  modest  sum  for  scholarships  in  order 
to  promote  higher  education,  the  British  taxpayer  is  relieved  of  all 
charges  in  connection  with  this  important  duty. 

A  short  description  of  administration  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda 
will  serve  to  exemplify  our  system  of  administration  in  the 
Protectorate  generally ;  the  fact  being  borne  in  mind  that  here  is 
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centred  the  highest  civilisation  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  that  the 
principles  here  followed  are  being  introduced  into  the  surround- 
ing countries  according  as  circumstances  and  varying  degrees  of 
civilisation  render  advisable. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  twenty  Sazas,  or  counties;  over 
each  is  a  Saza  chief,  who  receives  a  salary  of  ^200  per  annum  ;  he 
is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  native  affairs  in  his  Saza,  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  roads  and  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the 
Government  taxes.  These  Saza  chiefs  and  their  deputies  form  the 
native  council  or  Lukiko,  which  sits  at  Mengo,  the  native  capital  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  over  which,  during  the  minority  of  the  young 
Kabaka,  preside  the  Regents,  Apolo  Katikiro  the  Prime  Minister, 
Magwania  the  Chief  Justice,  and  Kisingiri  the  Controller  of  the 
Kabaka's  revenues.  Once  a  week  the  Sub-Commissioner  presides 
at  the  Lukiko ;  all  important  matters  are  referred  to  him,  and  he  is 
in  daily  touch  and  communication  with  the  Regents  and  Chiefs. 
The  Lukiko  is  an  old  and  popular  institution ;  the  questions 
brought  before  it  are  discussed  with  open  doors,  and  its  decisions 
appear  to  give  general  satisfaction.  It  has  the  power  of  framing 
native  laws  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  and  exercises 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  natives  of  the  Kingdom  subject 
to  appeal  in  all  cases  involving  a  sentence  of  more  than  five  years' 
imprisonment  or  a  fine  exceeding  ^100.  Death  sentences  are 
subject  to  confirmation  by  H.M.'s  Commissioner.  Worked  as  it 
now  is,  the  Lukiko  is  probably  the  best  means  that  could  be  devised 
as  much  for  the  prevention  of  abuse  and  the  redress  of  grievances 
as  for  the  general  advancement  of  the  country. 

There  are  Collectors  and  Assistant  Collectors  at  Entebbe,  Kam- 
pala, Masaka  in  Buddu,  and  an  Assistant  Collector  at  Kakumiro  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Kingdom.  Their  duties,  which  are  multi- 
farious, include  magisterial  and  judicial  work,  charge  of  the  police, 
supervision  of  the  Hut- tax  and  disposal  of  produce,  the  promotion 
of  trade  and  agriculture,  in  short,  all  matters  appertaining  to  order 
and  progress  in  their  districts.  In  Toro,  Ankole,  and  Unyoro  the 
same  system  obtains,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Native  Councils  is 
more  restricted,  and  they  have  not  the  power  of  framing  native 
laws.  Native  affairs  in  the  Nile  Province  and  in  Busoga  and 
Bukedi  are  managed  more  directly  by  British  officers,  as  Native 
Councils  do  not  yet  exist,  though  steps  are  being  taken  to  form 
Lukikos  of  the  more  responsible  chiefs. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  country  during  the  ten 
and  a  half  years  of  our  occupation.  Slavery  with  all  its  attendant 
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miseries  has  been  abolished  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  thence  to 
the  Coast ;  the  people  have  been  released  from  a  tyrannous 
despotism  which  took  no  account  of  human  life ;  and  peace  and 
contentment  have  been  given  to  a  much  disturbed  land.  Laws  and 
regulations  have  been  framed  giving  equal  justice  to  all ;  courts  of 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  have  been  established  throughout 
the  settled  districts;  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Kings  and 
Chiefs  has  been  upheld,  but  a  curb  has  been  placed  on  the  power 
they  formerly  had  of  tyrannising  over  their  subjects,  and  they  are 
showing  a  remarkable  readiness  to  imbibe  Western  ideas  and  rule 
their  people  according  to  our  notions  of  equity  and  right.  The 
cause  of  education  has  been  fostered  and  is  making  rapid  strides  ; 
communications  have  been  extended  and  rendered  easy  and  safe  ; 
trade  and  commerce  have  been  encouraged  and  are  in  process  of 
development ;  and  the  foundations  have  been  laid  of  a  sound  and 
permanent  revenue. 

Being  an  inland  Protectorate  and  having  no  ocean  port  Uganda 
is  unable  to  show  to  its  credit  import  duties  which  are  always  a  large 
item  of  revenue.  Our  principal  source  of  revenue  is  the  Hut-tax, 
so  ably  initiated  and  instituted  by  my  predecessor,  Sir  Harry 
Johnston.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  tax  will  prove 
to  be  the  making  of  the  country,  not  only  because  of  the  revenue  it 
brings  in,  but  because  of  the  habits  of  work  it  inculcates,  which  are 
rapidly  altering  one  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  people.  The 
tax  itself  is  light,  three  rupees  or  4s.  a  year  collected  on  each  native 
hut.  In  lieu  of  cash  a  month's  labour  may  be  given,  or  the  value 
of  the  tax  brought  in  in  produce  ;  a  local  produce  scheme,  as  it  is 
called,  has  lately  been  introduced  and  has  done  much  to  help  the 
people  to  pay  their  taxes.  The  Administration  does  not  take  in 
produce  directly  itself ;  having  ascertained  what  is  readily  saleable 
and  what  the  merchants  will  take,  it  encourages  the  natives  to 
cultivate  or  collect  the  required  kinds.  The  rates  are  fixed  accord- 
ing to  the  market  price  at  the  time ;  the  taxpayers  bring  the 
produce  to  our  stations,  where  it  is  weighed  and  at  once  made  over 
to  the  merchants,  who  pay  its  value  in  cash.  The  accounts  of  the 
taxpayers  are  then  adjusted,  and  any  surplus  made  over  to  them. 
The  Administration  thus  acts  as  an  intermediary,  through  its 
officers,  between  the  natives  and  the  merchants ;  the  scheme 
is  very  popular  with  both  classes  ;  it  in  no  way  interferes  with 
private  enterprise  or  with  direct  dealings  between  the  buyer  and 
the  producer,  and  besides  adding  to  our  revenue  it  directly  stimu- 
lates agriculture  and  exports,  and  helps  to  feed  the  Uganda  Kail- 
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way.  Formerly  a  large  proportion  of  the  taxes  was  paid  in  labour ; 
now,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  trade  which  has  brought  money 
into  the  country,  and  the  introduction  of  the  local  produce  scheme, 
taxes  are  largely  paid  in  cash,  and  round  our  centres  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  Hut-tax  labour.  Other  sources  of  revenue  are  customs 
dues  on  imports,  licences  and  dues,  and  miscellaneous. 

The  actual  receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  31  last  were 
£51,474,  showing  an  increase  over  the  returns  of  the  preceding 
year  of  £7,016  and  over  the  estimate  of  £10,539.  Of  this  nearly 
half  was  collected  on  account  of  the  Hufc-tax,  under  which  head  the 
receipts  have  risen  from  £16,080  in  1901-2,  and  £19,029  in  the 
following  year,  to  £25,356  in  the  last  year,  representing  an  increase 
in  two  years  of  over  fifty-one  per  cent.  Care  is  taken  not  to  demand 
a  cash  payment  from  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  it ;  the  tax  is 
well  understood,  it  has  been  easily  collected,  and  has  given  rise  to 
no  complaints  whatever. 

I  may  tell  you  that  quite  lately,  on  the  initiation  of  the  Kegents 
and  Lukiko  of  Uganda,  a  further  tax  of  two  rupees,  or  2s.  8^.,  has 
been  imposed  on  that  part  of  the  population  who  do  not  own  huts, 
or  contribute  to  the  payment  on  the  parent  hut,  but  who  are  now 
found  to  be  earning  wages  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  pay  their  share 
towards  the  cost  of  administration.  Now  I  think  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  that  these  Chiefs  should  of  their  own  accord 
have  suggested  this  additional  contribution  to  Imperial  revenues  ; 
it  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  marked  indication  of  their  readiness  to 
propose  and  adopt  measures  which  they  consider  to  be  for  the  good 
of  their  country,  for  one  important  result  we  look  for  from  this 
particular  measure  is,  by  lessening  the  distinction  drawn  by  the 
Hut-tax  between  the  married  man  and  the  bachelor,  to  promote 
morality,  to  induce  the  bachelor  element  to  settle  down,  and  to 
encourage  married  life  in  a  country  where  the  birth-rate  is  danger- 
ously low.  I  may  also  tell  you  that  this  additional  tax  is  being 
paid  willingly  and  with  the  utmost  good  humour.  That  the 
progress  in  revenue  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  continuing  is 
instanced  by  what  has  occurred  since  the  close  of  the  last  financial 
year.  In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year — that  is  to  say,  from 
April  to  August  last — the  collections  from  the  Hut-tax  of  those 
stations  from  which  returns  had  been  received  when  I  left  Uganda 
showed  an  increase  of  some  £4,000  over  the  corresponding  figures 
for  that  period  of  the  preceding  year  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  same 
period  one  Province,  the  Central  Province,  had  already  exceeded 
its  total  estimated  revenue  for  the  year. 
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All  our  figures  for  the  past  year  show  an  increase  except  under 
one  head,  and  that  exception  is  expenditure,  which  has  decreased 
from  £251,597  in  1900-1,  and  £228,680  and  £203,733  in  the  two 
succeeding  years,  to  £191,479  in  1903-4,  showing  a  saving  on  the 
estimate  of  over  £4,600,  notwithstanding  unforeseen  expenditure 
of  nearly  £20,000  on  account  of  past  years  not  included  in  the 
estimate. 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Protectorate  for  the  last  year  was 
£176,047,  nearly  double  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  the  returns 
for  which,  however,  were  not  complete  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
The  value  of  the  imports  was  £123,199,  of  which  £52,572,  or 
nearly  43  per  cent.,  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  principal 
items  of  import  were  cotton  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  corrugated 
iron,  beads,  miscellaneous  and  ivory  from  the  Congo  Free  State. 
Exports  came  to  £52,848,  the  principal  items  being  ivory,  skins 
and  hides,  cattle  and  rubber. 

Broad  roads  connect  our  stations  and  the  principal  native  settle- 
ments. In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  Nile  Province  is  the  most 
backward  part  of  the  Protectorate,  owing  to  its  remote  situation  and 
the  poverty  of  its  people ;  steps,  however,  have  been  taken  to 
strengthen  the  Administration  in  this  province,  and  this  year  a  main 
road  connecting  Nimule  and  Gondokoro  will  be  under  construction. 
There  is  a  weekly  mail  service  to  the  Coast,  and  a  weekly  postal 
service  by  runners  along  the  main  arteries  of  the  Protectorate. 
The  telegraph  line  from  Mombasa  to  Entebbe  has  been  extended  to 
Lake  Albert  and  to  Wadelai  on  the  Nile,  whence  it  is  being  carried 
on  to  Nimule  to  connect  eventually  at  Gondokoro,  I  hope  with  the 
Soudan  system,  which  will  give  us  an  alternative  line  to  Europe. 
During  the  last  year  49.000  letters  were  received  in  the  Protectorate, 
and  43,000  were  posted  ;  in  all,  some  23,900  telegrams  were  dealt 
with.  On  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  our  pioneer  steamer  the  ss.  Sir 
William  Mackinnon  has  had  to  give  way  to  the  railway  steamers, 
but  she  still  renders  useful  service ;  on  the  Lake  Albert  and  the 
Nile  we  have  a  steam  launch  and  two  sailing  boats,  which  are  soon 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  larger  steamer. 

For  the  education,  religious  and  secular,  of  the  natives  the  three 
Missionary  Societies  provide  thirty-eight  permanent  schools  and  a 
large  number  of  native  teachers  outside  the  permanent  schools. 
Luganda  is  taught  in  all  the  schools,  and  English  in  the  principal 
schools.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  alone  has  1,070  native 
churches  in  the  Protectorate  and  2,052  native  teachers  ;  the  baptised 
Christians  of  the  three  denominations  number  142,000,  and  the 
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adherents  of  the  Missions  about  420,000.     The   great  work  these 
Societies  have  undertaken  is  continually  increasing. 

The  work  of  preparing  an  accurate  map  of  Uganda  and  of 
definitely  fixing  the  areas  of  the  estates  allotted  to  the  Chiefs  and 
landholders  is  one  of  great  importance ;  it  is  being  carried  on  by  a 
survey  department  which  will  this  year  be  raised  to  a  complement 
of  twelve  English  and  nine  Indian  surveyors.  Up  to  the  end  of 
March  last,  7,000  square  miles  had  been  prepared  by  plane  tabling 
for  main  and  secondary  triangulation  ;  observations  with  the  10-inch 
theodolite  had  been  taken  over  an  area  of  2,465  square  miles,  and 
in  detail  work  450  square  miles  had  been  mapped  on  the  1-inch 
scale. 

In  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Entebbe  and  at  various  outlying 
farms  the  Scientific  Department  studies  and  experiments  with  all 
products,  foreign  and  indigenous,  likely  to  have  an  economic  value 
in  Uganda ;  in  the  same  department  records  of  lake  levels  are 
kept,  and  a  system  of  meteorological  observations  has  been  started 
at  eight  stations  embracing  the  principal  climatic  variations  of  the 
Protectorate.  We  find  that  last  year  62-88  of  rain  fell ;  this  was 
the  largest  rainfall  on  record  and  corresponded  with  the  highest 
level  of  the  lake  known  for  years.  The  highest  monthly  mean 
temperature  was  81°-5  in  February,  and  the  lowest  610<9  in  August. 
The  highest  shade  temperature  recorded  was  104°  at  Gondokoro  in 
April. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  improve  the  health  and  conditions 
of  life  of  the  officials  serving  in  Uganda.  At  Entebbe  the  old  and 
insanitary  wattle  and  daub  grass-roofed  structures  are  fast  being 
replaced  by  brick  houses  with  galvanised  iron  roofs  and  cement 
floors,  and  the  old  style  of  quarters  hardly  now  exists.  A  fine 
European  hospital  was  lately  opened  containing  five  wards,  a  large 
operating  theatre  and  offices,  fully  fitted  and  equipped,  and  a 
new  native  hospital  is  in  course  of  erection.  New  and  commodious 
Law  Courts  and  a  new  Collectorate  have  been  completed  and 
opened,  a  new  Government  House  has  been  built,  and  the  older 
public  buildings,  such  as  the  Secretariat,  Treasury  and  printing 
office,  have  been  reroofed  with  iron.  A  new  post  and  telegraph 
building  and  new  public  works  offices  have  been  commenced.  A 
rest  house  has  been  built  and  furnished  for  the  use  of  officials 
passing  through  headquarters,  and  a  comfortable  hotel  is  kept  by 
an  enterprising  Italian. 

At  Kampalu  a  new  Collectorate  and  houses  of  brick  and  iron  are 
being  erected ;  Hoima,  our  principal  station  in  Ungoro,  has  been 
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shifted  to  a  better  site  and  new  buildings  provided,  and  the  rising 
station  of  Jinja  is  being  completely  rebuilt.  For  the  other  out- 
stations  better  accommodation  is  being  supplied  as  fast  as  our 
resources  permit ;  all  have  been  provided  with  sufficient  wire  gauze 
netting  to  render  at  least  a  portion  of  each  house  mosquito-proof. 

For  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  parts  of  the  Protectorate 
have  been  in  the  grip  of  a  deadly  epidemic.  Sleeping  sickness,  well 
known  in  West  Africa,  was  first  noticed  in  Uganda  about  April  1901  ; 
since  then  it  spread  rapidly  round  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  causing  appalling  mortality  in  those  tracts  and  in 
the  islands  to  the  north  of  the  lake ;  gradually  it  is  being  carried, 
along  the  east  and  west  sides,  southwards  towards  German  territory. 
Our  medical  officers  began  early  to  investigate  the  disease,  and  some 
important  facts  were  elicited ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
disease,  the  true  nature  of  which  had  not  then  been  ascertained, 
was  one  with  which  it  was  beyond  our  powers  to  deal.  We  there- 
fore asked  that  the  services  of  a  specialist  might  be  lent  to  the 
Protectorate.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Royal  Society  had  taken  the 
matter  up,  and  since  the  middle  of  1902  successive  commissions 
appointed  by  the  Society  have  been  incessantly  engaged  in  the  labo- 
rious work  of  investigating  the  disease  on  the  spot.  As  is  now  well 
known,  Colonel  Bruce,  F.R.S.,  and  his  colleagues  have  practically 
proved  that  the  malady  is  due  to  an  infection  with  a  trypanosome, 
which  is  transmitted  by  a  species  of  tsetse  fly,  the  Glossina  palpalis, 
which  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  Victoria  shore  ;  but  so 
far  no  remedy  has  been  found,  and  the  disease  spares  none  of  its 
victims.  The  outlook  is  gloomy,  for  if  the  epidemic  continues  large 
tracts  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  lake  and  the  northern 
islands  will  be  completely  depopulated ;  as  it  is,  parts  of  the  lake 
shore  in  Busago  are  destitute  of  habitation,  and  in  parts  of  the 
islands  where  there  were  formerly  350  huts  there  are  not  now  so 
many  human  beings.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
area  of  sleeping  sickness  corresponds  with  the  distribution  of  the 
fly — where  there  is  no  fly  there  is  no  fear  of  infection — and  that 
there  are  signs  that  the  virulence  of  the  infection  is  decreasing, 
though  on  this  point  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  certainty. 
Such  measures  as  were  found  possible  have  been  taken ;  move- 
ments of  the  people  between  the  affected  and  unaffected  areas  are 
discouraged,  and  as  soon  as  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease 
became  known  we  were  careful  not  to  allow  Hut-tax  labour  to  enter 
an  affected  district  from  an  unaffected  district ;  but  over  such  a 
large  area  any  practical  system  of  isolation  was  not  possible ;  we 
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could  not  isolate  the  lake  districts  from  the  inland  districts,  and 
indeed  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  formulate  any  scheme 
which  would  be  effective  in  dealing  with  a  widespread  disease 
which  has  an  inoculation  period  of  something  like  two  years  and 
which  is  spread  by  an  insect  existing  in  large  numbers  over  a 
thickly  populated  area.  This  is  the  sad  part  of  our  administrative 
work,  that  we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  arrest  or  mitigate  the 
ravages  of  this  fell  disease,  under  which  the  people  have  shown 
themselves  marvellously  patient  and  quiet. 

But,  apart  from  the  sleeping  sickness  epidemic,  the  prospects  in 
other  directions  are  bright.  On  all  sides  round  our  centres  at 
Entebbe  and  Kampala  the  signs  are  apparent  of  progress  and 
increase  of  prosperity,  and  indeed  the  Baganda  have  made  rapid 
strides.  The  Chiefs  have  been  quick  to  adapt  themselves  to 
European  methods  in  their  mode  of  life  and  in  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs  and  the  government  of  their  people.  Several  have  built 
themselves  commodious  brick  houses  fitted  with  plain  and  ordinary 
pieces  of  English  furniture  ;  they  have  their  clerks  and  typewriters  ; 
they  keep  their  accounts  with  a  bank ;  they  are  anxious  to  improve 
themselves  and  their  people,  and  generally  are  advancing  much  on 
the  lines  along  which  we  should  wish  them  to  advance.  Among 
the  commoner  people  the  use  of  cotton  apparel  is  fast  ousting  bark 
cloth,  the  old  dress  of  the  country  ;  petroleum  is  coming  into  com- 
mon use  to  light  the  huts,  and  common  pieces  of  hardware,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  cheap  articles  of  European  manufacture  are  in 
constant  and  increasing  demand.  In  the  districts  trade  is  in- 
creasing, and  each  year  adds  to  the  number  of  the  traders.  In 
Jinja,  where  a  year  ago  there  were  five  Indian  and  native  traders, 
there  are  now  nineteen ;  early  in  1903  we  had  to  move  the  traders' 
quarters  in  Kampala,  as  they  had  become  too  cramped ;  a  new 
bazaar  was  laid  out  on  the  Jinja  road,  there  was  keen  competition 
among  the  traders  for  sites,  and  the  new  bazaar  soon  became  a  large 
and  flourishing  settlement. 

Now  a  very  great  deal  of  the  progress  I  have  been  able  to 
describe  as  taking  place  in  Uganda  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Uganda  Kailway.  Without  the 
railway  our  trade  could  not  have  expanded  as  it  has  done,  the 
export  of  local  produce  would  have  been  impossible  owing  to  the 
cost  of  porterage,  our  revenue  would  not  have  reached  its  present 
figure,  expenditure  could  not  have  been  curtailed,  and  the  cause 
of  civilisation  and  material  well-being  would  not  have  advanced 
as  it  has.  And  in  all  this  only  a  beginning  has  been  made. 
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I  look  upon  the  Uganda  Railway  as  the  main  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  two  important  Protectorates  and  as  having  already 
splendidly  justified  its  existence.  As  you  are  aware  the  railway 
does  not  enter  Uganda,  it  stops  short  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake,  whence  communication  is  continued  by  the  two  well- 
appointed  railway  steamers :  one  takes  the  weekly  mail  service 
across  the  lake,  the  other  circumnavigates  the  lake  and  brings  the 
produce  of  German  East  Africa  to  the  railway  at  Port  Florence. 
We  have  now  direct  steam  communication  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Entebbe,  the  English  mails  can  be  delivered  in  nineteen  days,  and 
the  tedious  journey  from  Entebbe  to  the  Coast,  which  formerly 
occupied  from  two  to  three  months,  is  now  reduced  to  three  and  a 
half  days. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  Uganda  are  not  altogether  favour- 
able for  the  permanent  settlement  of  English  families  and  the 
healthy  rearing  of  English  children,  nor  perhaps  for  European 
manual  labour  in  the  open,  and  in  this  respect  the  conditions  of 
Uganda  cannot  compare  with  those  obtaining  in  South  Africa 
and  in  the  western  uplands  of  East  Africa.  It  is,  I  consider,  to 
the  natives  themselves,  mostly  intelligent  and  rapidly  acquiring 
habits  of  industry,  that  we  must  look  for  the  development  of  the 
country,  under  European  supervision  and  assisted  by  European 
capital.  The  soil  is  marvellously  fertile,  and  in  flora  and  fauna 
Uganda  is  probably  the  richest  part  of  Africa.  Rubber  is  found  in 
most  of  the  forests,  particularly  in  the  Sesse  and  adjacent  islands, 
and  in  the  forest  tracts  fringing  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  will 
prove  to  be  an  important  industry.  The  best  samples  of  Uganda 
rubber  fetch  from  4s.  to  4s.  Qd.  per  Ib.  in  the  London  market. 
Lately  we  have  introduced  into  the  Botanical  Gardens  the  rubber 
of  the  Para  (Hevea  Brasiliensis)  and  Castilloa  elastica  varieties; 
three  acres  have  been  planted  with  healthy  trees  of  the  former 
variety,  and  if  this  experiment  answers  a  very  profitable  industry 
will  have  been  opened.  The  country  appears  to  be  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which,  indeed,  grows  wild  in 
parts.  Samples  of  cotton  grown  in  Uganda  have  been  valued  in 
London  at  the  high  price  of  l\d.  and  §\d.  We  are  now  experi- 
menting with  the  Egyptian  seeds  of  the  Asmouni,  Abbasi,  and 
Afififi  varieties  ;  already  close  upon  five  tons  of  this  seed  have  been 
distributed  to  the  Chiefs  and  landowners,  who  have  shown  them- 
selves keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  this  industry  offers  the 
country,  and  in  addition  the  Administration  has  laid  out  plantations 
of  from  100  to  200  acres,  partly  planted  with  cotton  and  partly 
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with  other  products.  Coffee,  too,  grows  wild ;  Nyassa  coffee  (C. 
robusta)  has  been  introduced,  a  plantation  of  3^  acres  gave  a  good 
crop,  and  the  berries  have  been  distributed  to  the  Chiefs  for  sowing. 
The  Protectorate  is  rich  in  fibres,  and  the  commencement  has  been 
made  of  an  important  export  trade  in  these  articles.  A  consign- 
ment of  Sanseviera  fibre  lately  sent  home  by  a  local  merchant 
realised  £32  a  ton  ;  Baphia  fibre  fetches  from  £26  to  £30  per  ton. 
China  grass  (Bohmeria  nivea)  has  answered  well  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  and  should  prove  to  be  a  paying  industry. 

Chillies  are  now  in  great  demand  for  export.  Locally  they 
fetch  Is.  4d.  for  lOlb.  to  121b. :  they  grow  wild  over  Uganda  and 
Busoga,  but  now  that  the  natives  are  aware  of  their  commercial 
value  they  have  taken  to  cultivating  them.  Oil  seeds  such  as  semsem 
are  procurable  in  profusion.  Lately  a  trade  has  sprung  up  in  hides 
and  skins  which  has  increased  from  £3,634  in  the  previous  year  to 
£14,818  in  1903-4.  All  kinds  of  garden  produce  flourish  well,  and 
most  English  vegetables  are  procurable  throughout  the  year.  The 
search  for  minerals  has  not  yet  met  with  success,  but  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  the  whole  field  of  research  in  this  direction  has 
been  exhausted. 

Both  in  trade  and  in  agriculture  there  are  openings  for  British 
energy  and  capital ;  so  far  we  have  not  a  single  English  trader,  as 
such,  in  the  Protectorate.  It  may  be  said  that  the  trade  returns 
are  small ;  so  they  are,  but  trade  and  agriculture  in  the  Protectorate 
are  only  yet  in  their  infancy.  As  I  have  shown,  the  trade  practically 
doubled  last  year,  and  1  wish  to  see  British  manufactures  take  our 
market  at  once.  In  1903-4  there  was  an  increase  of  £10,111  in 
the  import  of  cotton  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom ;  this  is  to 
some  extent  satisfactory,  but  it  is  balanced  by  an  increase  of 
nearly  £9,000  in  one  cotton  article  alone,  imported  from  the  United 
States,  namely,  "  Americani,"  an  unbleached  calico  which  has 
admirably  met  the  requirements  of  the  natives  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  Africa.  Quite  lately  an  Italian  firm  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  equally  good  article  in  Italy  from  Uganda-grown 
cotton.  Could  not  this  be  also  done  in  England,  and  the  natives  be 
taught  to  look  to  England  for  an  article  of  common  daily  wear  for 
which  there  is  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  demand  ?  As 
regards  agriculture  there  are  large  tracts  of  most  fertile  soil  simply 
waiting  to  be  cleared  and  planted ;  there  is  the  land,  either 
belonging  to  us  or  the  chiefs,  and  the  people  to  work  on  it ;  what 
we  want  is  the  energy  and  capital  to  open  up  these  lands  and 
enable  them  to  supply  the  home  market  with  many  of  the  products 
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now  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Cotton  alone  opens  a  wide 
field.  I  hope  we  shall  make  Uganda  a  cotton-producing  country 
and  have  our  own  mills  and  industries  ;  and  there  are  again 
rubber,  oils,  and  the  various  articles  of  produce  I  have  already 
enumerated, 

I  trust  I  have  been  able  to  explain  in  these  few  pages  some  of  the 
lines  upon  which  administration  in  Uganda  is  conducted,  some- 
thing of  what  it  has  accomplished,  and  what  it  aims  at.  Peace 
and  order  have  been  secured,  trade  is  rapidly  increasing,  education 
is  advancing,  agriculture  and  cultivation  are  extending,  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  civilisation  and  material 
well-being ;  but  of  all  the  results  which  have  so  far  attended 
British  administration  in  this  part  of  Africa  the  happiest  are,  I 
think,  to  be  found  in  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  the  native 
races  who  have  accepted  our  rule,  for  happy  and  contented  I  firmly 
believe  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Uganda  to  be,  and  they  pride  them- 
selves upon  being  loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown. 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  limelight  views. 


DISCUSSION. 

Sir  HABEY  JOHNSTON,  G.C.M.G.,K.C.B.,  stated  that  he  attended 
partly  to  show  his  admiration  of  the  work  done  by  Colonel  Hayes 
Sadler  for  nearly  three  years  past  in  Uganda.  It  was  a  work 
necessarily  of  great  interest  to  himself,  for  he  should  always 
remember  with  vivid  interest  the  two  years  he  spent  there  as  special 
Commissioner,  laying  the  foundations  under  the  direction  of  the 
Foreign  Office  of  the  present  system  of  government.  Not  every 
official  sent  to  Africa  had  been  as  fortunate  as  he  had  in  his 
successors,  who  for  the  most  part  had  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
given  actuality  to  the  ideas,  many  of  which  he  had  left  behind 
merely  on  paper.  Apart  from  this,  he  desired  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  hut-tax,  or  perhaps  he  should  say  with  reference  to  taxa- 
tion generally.  Most  British  administrators  in  Africa,  as  well 
as  the  office  in  Downing  Street,  had  had  an  uneasy  time  in 
endeavouring  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  two  extreme  forms 
of  opinion.  There  had  been  one  called  the  Colonial  party  par 
excellence,  that  had  frequently  promulgated  rather  drastic  ideas  as 
to  the  way  in  which  indigenous  natives  should  be  treated.  That 
party  would  undoubtedly  have  plunged  British  administration  in 
Tropical  Africa  into  serious  trouble  and  grave  expense,  possibly 
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also  into  much  bloodshed,  in  redressing  mistakes.  Also  there  had 
been  a  party,  a  paralysing  party,  which  out  of  sheer  sentimentality 
would  have  the  negroes  supported  in  a  life  of  absolute  safety  and 
comfort  at  the  expense  of  the  British  taxpayer.  Workers  like  the 
lecturer  and  himself  had  striven  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  the 
hut  tax  had  often  served  as  a  sort  of  shuttlecock  between  these 
extremes.  While  he  believed  emphatically  in  respecting  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  native,  he  had  been  equally  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  for  countless  centuries  the  negro  had  led  a  more  or  less 
lazy  life  in  a  continent  unusually  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  of  wealth.  It  was  a  life  made  too  easy 
for  him  by  nature,  and  consequently  he  had  fallen  into  that  condi- 
tion of  laziness  that  had  so  often  made  him  the  slave  of  more 
intellectual  races.  It  was  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  make  a 
civilised  man  of  the  negro  and  give  him  a  fair  share  of  Africa ; 
still,  at  the  same  time,  one  had  always  felt  he  must  be  brought  to  a 
sense  of  his  responsibility — that  whilst  it  was  our  privilege  to  bring 
bloodshed  to  an  end  and  to  introduce  safety  and  a  civilised  Govern- 
ment, it  was  equally  the  duty  of  the  negro  to  play  up  to  that  policy 
by  providing  what  share  he  was  able  to  afford  of  the  expense  of 
governing  his  own  country.  Undoubtedly  in  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  we 
were  working  towards  the  eventual  end  of  self-government,  but 
the  negro  must  pass  through  many  years,  possibly  centuries,  of 
tutelage  under  the  Caucasian,  before  he  could  be  safely  entrusted 
with  unchecked  control.  Whenever  one  took  up  a  newspaper  and 
read  that  some  recently  arrived  traveller  considered  the  hut-tax  a 
mistake,  one  should  not  be  too  ready  to  follow  his  opinion.  The 
best  idea,  of  course,  became  bad  when  badly  carried  out,  and  he  was 
not  saying  there  were  not  bad  ways  of  carrying  out  the  system  of 
levying  hut-tax ;  but,  assuming  the  work  was  done  on  the  right 
lines,  he  thought  the  general  principle  of  expecting  the  negro  to 
support  the  Government  of  his  own  country  was  a  wise  one,  not 
only  from  our  point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
negro  himself.  This  excellent  principle,  as  he  had  said,  was  not 
vitiated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  parts  it  might  be  put  into  execu- 
tion in  a  questionable  way.  In  these  matters  we  should  study  our 
geography  and  try  to  understand  the  characteristics  of  the  regions 
concerned.  He  thought  the  lecturer  would  agree  that,  once  the 
initial  difficulty  had  been  got  over  of  inducing  these  powerful 
people  to  make  a  treaty,  the  rest  had  been  very  much  plain  sailing, 
and  that  the  difficulties  had  been  less,  for  instance,  than  in 
governing  British  East  Africa.  In  other  parts  the  difficulties  of 
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promulgating  and  collecting  native  taxation  had  been  greater,  but 
he  was  sure  that  by  gently  pushing  on  the  principle  we  were 
pursuing  we  should  in  the  long  run  be  acting  advantageously  for 
the  negro  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  VICTOR  BUXTON  thought  that,  as  they  listened  to  the  graphic 
description  of  present-day  administration  in  Uganda,  it  must  have 
seemed  almost  incredible  that  this  was  the  same  country  we  used 
to  hear  about  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  wholesale  executions  took 
place,  in  which  terrible  cruelties  were  constantly  being  enacted,  and 
which  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  turmoil  and  war.  He  was  proud 
and  thankful  to  think  that  our  Empire  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  about  such  a  transformation.  For  one  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  country,  as  he  had  this  year,  the  marvel 
was  only  increased.  When  Colonel  Hayes  Sadler  first  arrived  in 
Uganda,  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  native  chiefs  lest  some  new  arrangement  were  to  be  imposed, 
for  events  had  moved  rapidly  there,  and  one  treaty  had  (perhaps 
necessarily)  followed  on  the  steps  of  another.  Those  interested  in 
the  country  and  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  native  could  not, 
therefore,  be  too  thankful  that  Colonel  Sadler,  instead  of  bringing 
forward  a  new  treaty,  had  quietly  and  steadily  carried  out  the  exist- 
ing settlement,  giving  the  natives  to  understand  that  this  might  be  re- 
garded as  permanent,  and  that  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  having  their 
customs  and  land  arrangements  disturbed  again.  There  were  many 
expressions  in  the  paper  which  bore  witness  to  the  Commissioner's 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  Baganda,  and  his  desire  to  rule  the 
country  through  their  own  institutions.  Another  point  one  could 
not  fail  to  notice  was  his  recognition  of  the  valuable  work  done  by 
missionaries.  It  was  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  those  who  went 
out  to  rule  distant  British  possessions,  and  who  wielded  the  material 
forces  of  the  Empire,  should  be  disposed  sometimes  to  forget  other 
forces  which  had  at  least  as  great  effect  in  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  but  Colonel  Hayes  Sadler  had  shown  that  he  did  not  leave 
out  of  account  these  moral  and  spiritual  forces.  It  might  perhaps 
be  allowable  to  recall  two  occasions  upon  which  the  work  of  missions 
had  contributed  to  our  present  hold  upon  and  influence  in  Uganda. 
In  1891  the  British  East  Africa  Company  felt  compelled  to  decide  upon 
the  evacuation  of  that  country  :  and  there  were  those  representing 
other  nations  who  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  step  in.  Bishop 
Tucker  happened  to  come  home  just  at  this  time,  and  he  represented 
what  a  serious  thing  it  would  be  for  British  prestige  if  the  promises 
we  had  made  to  the  natives  were  ignored.  He  (the  speaker)  well 
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remembered  a  missionary  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  at  which  Bishop 
Tucker  laid  emphasis  on  the  danger  of  retreating  from  the  country. 
It  was  a  most  striking  gathering :  before  the  meeting  was  over 
promises  had  been  sent  up  to  the  Chair  of  £8,000  to  assist  the 
Company  if  they  would  be  willing  to  hold  on  another  year,  and 
within  the  next  ten  days  another  £8,000  was  contributed.  That 
£16,000  turned  the  scale :  the  Company  countermanded  orders 
already  sent  out  for  retiring,  and  held  Uganda  till  in  1898  our 
Government  took  over  the  administration.  Then  there  was  another 
instance  in  which  he  could  remember  the  influence  of  missions. 
It  had  been  mentioned  that  slavery  had  been  abolished.  How  did 
that  come  about  ?  On  the  Bishop's  return  from  this  visit  to  England, 
some  native  chiefs  came  to  him  and  asked  his  advice  as  to  what 
they  should  do  with  certain  runaway  slaves.  He  told  them  slavery 
was  the  law  of  the  country,  and  therefore  it  was  their  duty  to  return 
them ;  but  he  took  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  them  the 
principles  of  Christianity  with  regard  to  this  question,  and  suggested 
that  they  might,  if  they  wished,  take  steps  to  get  the  law  altered. 
Within  a  few  days  he  received  a  statement  signed  by  forty  chiefs, 
saying,  "  All  we  Protestant  chiefs  wish  to  adopt  these  good  customs 
of  freedom.  We  agree  to  untie  and  free  completely  all  our  slaves. 
Here  are  our  names  as  chiefs."  Thus  slavery  was  abolished,  not 
through  the  direct  action  of  the  administration,  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity.  He  would  not  now  refer  to  the  anxiety  which 
many  must  have  felt,  in  view  of  the  approaching  transfer  of  Uganda 
from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Colonial  Office,  lest  Colonel  Hayes 
Sadler's  administration  should  cease,  but  would  only  say  how  earnestly 
they  must  all  hope  that  this  would  not  be  the  case,  and  that  he  might 
return  and  carry  on  his  work  in  that  country  for  many  years  to  come. 
Mr.  FRANK  RAWSON,  C.M.G.,  remarked  that  the  only  claim  he 
had  to  speak  was  that  he  happened  to  be  employed  for  eight  years  in 
constructing  the  railway,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  on  two  occasions  of 
visiting  Colonel  Hayes  Sadler.  It  was  rather  a  misfortune  the  rail- 
way should  be  called  the  Uganda  Railway,  because  it  did  not  go  into 
Uganda.  Colonel  Hayes  Sadler  had  to  a  certain  extent  recognised  the 
advantages  that  had  resulted  from  the  railway,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  but  for  the  railway  Uganda 
might  not  have  belonged  to  England  at  all,  but  have  reverted  to  the 
native  inhabitants  or  been  taken  over  by  some  other  country. 
Without  the  railway  we  could  not  possibly  have  held  the  country, 
for  we  were  only  able  to  send  troops  up  when  the  mutiny  broke  out 
e  of  the  railway,  but  for  which  he  doubted  whether  any 
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European  would  have  been  left  alive.  We  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  cost  of  the  railway.  Some  said  that  the  railway  cost  £6,000,000. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  cost  only  £5,500,000,  still  he  supposed  half  a 
million  more  or  less  did  not  matter  to  some  people.  Only  those 
who  had  travelled  in  the  country  could  possibly  know  the  difficulties 
of  construction,  the  enormous  mountains  that  had  to  be  crossed 
and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  owing  to  climate  and  labour. 
Considering  these  things  and  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
country,  and  the  fact  that  the  railway  was  already  paying  its  way, 
he  did  not  think  anyone  could  say  that  this  was  really  an  expensive 
railway.  Personally  he  disputed  the  fact  of  its  being  expensive,  and 
doubted  whether  any  railway  in  the  tropics  had  been  built  so 
cheaply  and  at  the  same  time  so  well.  In  this  connection  he  much 
regretted  that  the  Report  of  Major  Pringle,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
was  never  published  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.) :  I  regret 
we  have  not  had  an  evening  meeting  for  the  reading  of  Colonel 
Hayes  Sadler's  interesting  paper.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the 
many  points,  showing  what  marvellous  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  administration  of  Uganda,  in  the  limit  of  time  available  at  an 
afternoon  meeting.  I  have  here  Colonel  Hayes  Sadler's  General 
Report  on  the  Protectorate  for  the  year  ending  March  81  last.  I 
would  recommend  anyone  interested  in  the  subject  to  read  that  report, 
for  it  deals  with  the  work  done  in  detail  under  the  various  heads  of 
administration.  It  must  be  remembered  Uganda  was  first  made 
known  to  the  civilised  world  in  1862  by  Speke  and  Grant.  It  was 
next  visited  by  Stanley  in  1875,  when  its  remarkable  king  M'tesa 
sent  that  renowned  message  to  the  missionary  societies,  and  then 
came  the  British  East  Africa  Company  in  1889.  Few  in  this  room 
can  appreciate,  as  I  do,  the  credit  that  is  due  not  only  to  Colonel 
Hayes  Sadler  but  to  his  predecessors  in  having  brought  the 
administration  up  to  its  present  level  of  efficiency  ;  and  when  I  refer 
to  his  predecessors  we  must  not  forget  to  make  special  mention 
of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  who  acquired  the 
territory  for  us  and  laid  the  foundation  of  peaceful  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  natives  through  the  whole  of  British  East  Africa. 
The  one  name  that  stands  out  prominently  in  the  roll  of  the  Founders 
of  British  East  Africa  is  that  of  the  great  patriot  and  philanthropist, 
Sir  William  Mackinnon.  But  for  him  and  those  gentlemen  who  so 
generously  associated  themselves  with  him  in  obtaining  the  charter 
from  the  Crown,  under  which  the  Company  worked,  it  is  certain  that 
Uganda  to-day  would  be  outside  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 
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Many  here  may  have  forgotten  the  fierce  political  party  war  that 
raged  round  the  question  of  the  retention  or  abandonment  of  Uganda 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  lately  as  the  year  1892.     Leading 
politicians  then  opposed  to  the  construction  of  the  railway — without 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  administer  the  country  efficiently — 
prophesied  all  manner  of  attendant  evils.     The  Paper  just  read  to  us 
entirely  falsifies  those  forebodings.     Had  the  counsels  of  the  opposi- 
tion prevailed,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  might  have  been  the  effect 
on   the    Egyptian    question    to-day,    for    Uganda   dominates  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  and  an  important  portion  of  the  Nile  Valley  ? 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  the  back-door  of  Egypt.     We  can  but 
imagine  what  would   have   resulted  had   Uganda   been   under   a 
foreign  flag  at  the  time  Colonel  Marchand  reached  Fashoda  !     The 
railway,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  an  administrative  as  well  as 
a  political  necessity.     To  those  "  stay-at-home  "  critics  who  carp 
at  the  money  expended  upon  it,  I  would  ask  their  consideration  of 
the   great  works   it   has  so  successfully  performed,  as  stated  by 
Colonel  Hayes  Sadler ;  and  I  may  add  to  those  he  referred  to  the 
total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  throughout  the  whole  of  British 
East  Africa.     Think  of  the  many  years  we  struggled  ineffectively 
through  the  costly  means  of  Admiralty  cruisers,  which  used  to 
capture  and  liberate  on  an  average  only  about  100  slaves  annually, 
while  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company's  administration  we  arranged  for  the  liberation  of  several 
thousands,  and,  by  the  understanding  then  come  to  with  the  Arabs, 
slave  trading  was  practically  stamped  out.    The  railway,  I  am  glad 
to  learn,  is  now  doing  well,  and  very  nearly  covering  its  working 
expenses.     Looking  back  now  on  past  events,  and  forward  to  what 
I  know  it  will  accomplish  in  the  future,  I  maintain  the  money 
expended  upon  the  railway  will  be  fully  justified,  even  if  it  is  viewed 
as  a  commercial  undertaking,  which  it  certainly  was  not  primarily 
intended  to  be.     The  post  now  takes  three  and  a  half  days,  while 
the   armed  post-caravans   formerly  took  three  months,   and   the 
transport  of  the  mails  was  equal  to  £2,500  per  ton.     Transport  by 
ordinary  caravans  cost  from  £250  to  £300  per  ton,  and  now  costs 
from  £3  3s.  6d.  for  agricultural  implements  and  country  produce,  up 
to  £50  and  £60  for  arms  and  spirits.     In  conclusion,  I  desire  to 
say  just  one  word  as   to   the   financial   aspect   of  the   question. 
Colonel  Hayes  Sadler,  as  a  Government  official,  is  more  or  less 
tongue-tied,  and  is  unable  to  speak  as  freely  upon  that  question  as 
I  can.     It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  Colonel  Hayes  Sadler  even  to 
solve  the  problem  of  making  bricks  without  straw.      It  is  very 
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promising  to  learn  from  his  official  report,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
that  there  is  a  steady  increase  of  revenue  at  every  point.  But  if 
development  is  to  go  on,  cash  is  necessary  for  reproductive  works, 
and  it  ought  to  be  provided.  When  one  thinks  of  the  thousands  of 
pounds  accumulation  of  surplus  income  in  this  country  yearly  seeking 
investment,  and  which  is  forced  into  enterprises  in  foreign  countries 
and  bogus  gold  mines,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  some  effort  has  not 
been  made  to  retain  such  capital  for  investment  in  our  African 
Protectorates  and  Crown  Colonies  ?  Why  should  the  Treasury  not 
issue  special  Protectorate  loans  from  time  to  time  on  such  terms 
as  would  attract  capital  to  them  ?  The  Protectorates,  of  course, 
would  have  to  show  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
interest  charge  on  the  loans  before  the  required  grant  was  made  to 
them.  But  to  expect  the  administration  to  hold  development 
schemes  in  abeyance  till  the  capital  sum  required  has  accumulated 
out  of  surplus  revenue  is  not  working  to  the  best  advantage,  nor 
on  commercial  or  business-like  principles.  I  understand  the 
administration  of  Uganda  and  East  Africa  is  shortly  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Colonial  Office.  I  trust 
progress  under  the  control  of  the  latter  may  prove  as  rapid  and 
satisfactory  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  Foreign  Office  have 
certainly  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  work,  and  have  made 
matters  easy  for  their  successors.  I  hope  Colonel  Hayes  Sadler 
may  be  able  to  arrange  some  such  scheme  as  I  suggest  for  the 
getting  of  funds  to  proceed  with  reproductive  works,  which  at  some 
points  he  is  so  much  in  need  of.  I  have  now  to  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Hayes  Sadler  for  his 
paper,  and  for  his  so  kindly  coming  here  to-day. 

In  reply,  Colonel  HAYES  SADLER  thanked  the  meeting  for  the 
patient  hearing  accorded  to  the  paper  and  for  the  kindly  and 
encouraging  expressions  that  had  been  used  as  regards  the  Uganda 
administration.  They  were  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  in  the 
chair  a  gentleman  who  not  only  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate  over  the 
regions  dealt  with,  but  who  himself  very  ably  and  successfully 
administered  in  British  East  Africa  at  the  time  of  exceptional 
interest  for  the  future  of  our  position  in  those  regions.  He  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  and  the  proceedings 
then  terminated. 
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Howitt,   A.   W.  (D.Sc.).— Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia. 
8vo.     Pp.  xix-819.     London :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1904.     (Price 

21s.) 

In  the  review  of  the  work  of  Messrs  Spencer  and  Gillen  on  the 
"  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia  "  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue 
of  this  journal,  it  was  stated  that,  read  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  A.  W. 
Hewitt's  work  on  the  "Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia"  and 
Dr.  Walter  Roth's  book  on  the  "  North-Eastern  Tribes  of  Australia," 
anthropologists  might  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  organisation,  customs  and 
beliefs  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts  of  the 
Australian  Continent.  The  perusal  of  Dr.  Hewitt's  record  of  his 
researches  and  enquiries  proves  the  above  statement  to  have  been 
thoroughly  justified  so  far  as  the  tribes  of  South-East  Australia  are  con- 
cerned. The  materials  for  his  work  have  been  collected  during  the  past 
forty  years,  commencing  with  explorations  in  Central  Australia  when  he 
came  into  contact  with  two  tribes  who  were  then  in  a  condition  of  complete 
savagery.  He  was  also  enabled  to  acquire  considerable  influence  over 
tribes  in  South-East  Australia  and  to  become  acquainted  with  many  of 
their  sacred  ceremonies  and  to  be  present  at  them.  Later  he  joined 
Dr.  Lorimer  Fison  in  investigating  the  classificatory  system  of  relation- 
ships which  obtains  among  these  savages,  and  was  assisted  by  corre- 
spondents living  in  places  scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  Eastern 
Australia  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the  Western  half — which  enabled  him 
to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  organisation  and 
beliefs  of  the  native  tribes.  The  information  thus  collected  was  com- 
municated at  various  times  to  scientific  societies  in  England  and 
Australia  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  work,  many  of  the  original 
memoirs  having  been  elaborated,  and  facts,  which  have  been  since  obtained, 
added.  The  result  is  the  production  of  a  work  which  must  take  a  high 
place  amongst  the  collection  of  literature  regarding  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  native  tribes  of  Australia.  The  opening  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  aborigines  of  Tasmania  and  Australia, 
in  which  Dr.  Howitt  notes  in  chronological  order  the  views  of  various 
authorities  who  have  attempted  its  solution  by  inferences  drawn  from 
language,  from  custom,  from  the  physical  character  of  those  savages,  and 
from  what  some  writers  apparently  assume  to  be  fact,  and  after  reviewing 
these  several  opinions  gives  his  own  views  upon  this  most  difficult  problem. 
In  subsequent  chapters  the  Author  discusses  the  questions  of  tribal  and 
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social  organisation,  relationship  terms,  marriage  rules,  and  tribal 
government.  As  regards  the  latter,  Dr.  Hewitt's  enquiries  prove  that  in 
spite  of  the  liberty  of  action  that  each  Australian  tribe  enjoys,  there  is 
some  authority  and  restraint  behind  this  seeming  freedom,  for  it  is  found 
that  there  are  well-understood  customs  or  tribal  laws  which  are  binding 
on  the  individual  and  which  control  him  as  well  as  regulate  his  actions 
towards  others.  Many  such  laws  or  customs  are  obeyed  without  that  dread 
of  physical  punishment  being  inflicted  for  their  breach  by  any  tribal 
authority,  individual  or  collective,  but  Dr.  Howitt  tells  us  that  such  laws 
or  customs  are  obeyed  because  the  native  has  been  told  from  his  earliest 
childhood  that  their  infraction  will  be  followed  by  some  supernatural 
personal  punishment.  In  an  interesting  chapter  upon  "  Medicine  men 
and  magic  "  the  Author  gives  an  idea  of  the  immense  power  possessed  by 
these  individuals,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  men,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  aborigines,  are  accustomed  to  work  ill  upon  them.  At 
the  same  time  Dr.  Howitt  shows  these  same  men  in  a  more  favourable 
light  as  alleviating  suffering  and  shielding  their  friends  from  the  evil  magic 
of  others,  it  being  one  of  the  special  functions  of  the  medicine  men  to 
counteract  the  spells  made  by  others.  The  various  initiation  ceremonies, 
messengers  and  message-sticks,  tribal  expeditions,  are  all  referred  to  in 
detail,  and  assist  in  making  Dr.  Hewitt's  work  one  which  will  prove  of 
service  to  students  of  ethnological  questions  as  well  as  of  interest  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  know  something  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Australia, 
the  number  of  whom  are  so  rapidly  diminishing.  In  the  appendix 
Dr.  Howitt  reproduces  some  of  the  legends  of  the  Central  Australian  tribes 
which  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  and  relate  more 
or  less  to  the  initiation  ceremonies. 


Clifford,  Hugh  (C.M.G.). — Further  India,  being  the  Story  of  Ex- 
ploration from  the  Earliest  Times  in  Burma,  Malaya,  Siam  and 
Indo-China.  8vo.  Pp.  xi-378.  London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen. 
1904.  (Price  7s.  6d.) 

The  Author  of  "In  Court  and  Kampong  "  and  other  interesting  stories 
of  native  life  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  appears  in  an  entirely  new  role 
as  the  writer  of  this  highly  entertaining  and  historical  work  upon  the 
countries  of  the  further  East.  With  his  knowledge  of  all  that  appertains 
to  life  in  the  countries  referred  to,  and  with  a  thorough  grasp  of  their 
historical  details,  as  well  as  of  the  work  of  the  early  explorers  of  the 
East,  Mr.  Clifford  makes  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
Eastern  history  and  gives  a  good  survey  of  the  field  which  his  work  covers. 
His  style  is  that  of  an  accomplished  writer  who  has  carefully  studied  his 
subject  from  every  source  of  information.  The  portion  of  the  world  dealt 
with  comprises,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  Burma,  Siam,  French  Indo-China, 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where  latterly  the  Powers  of  the  West  have 
been  busy  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  worldi;  but,  as  Mr.  Clifford  states,  in 
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spite  of  this  new.-born  political  importance,  only  a  languid  interest  has  for 
the  most  part  been  exerted  in  the  countries  themselves  and  in  the 
problems  to  which  their  affairs  have  given  rise.  Mr.  Clifford  commences 
his  narrative  with  references  to  those  early  wanderers  who  traversed  the 
world,  foremost  amongst  them  being  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  whose 
account  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  however,  begins  and  ends  with 
his  passage  across  the  seas  and  amidst  the  islands  of  South-Eastern  Asia, 
on  his  return  journey  from  Cathay  to  Europe.  Following  Marco  Polo, 
Mr.  Clifford  refers  to  those  travellers  of  the  early  times  who,  although  they 
added  little  to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  lands  through  which  they 
wandered,  their  records,  nevertheless,  demonstrate  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  possible  for  the  traveller  to  roam  up  and 
down  the  East  without  let  or  hindrance,  mainly,  it  may  be  supposed,  at 
the  charges  of  those  whom  they  encountered  on  their  journeys.  It  was 
on  the  coming  of  the  Portuguese,  however,  that  the  exploration  of  Malaya 
and  of  Indo- China  by  the  peoples  of  the  West  may  properly  be  said  to 
have  had  its  beginning.  The  voyage  of  Vasoo  da  Gama  which  opened  up 
the  new  highway  of  trade  to  the  East,  was  followed  by  an  expedition  from 
Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  conquering  Malacca,  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  that  city  having  reached  Portugal.  To  this  period  of 
Eastern  history  Mr.  Clifford  devotes  considerable  space,  pointing  out  that 
those  so-called  expeditions  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  filibustering 
raids  to  squeeze  the  kings  and  the  population  of  the  East  dry  of  all  the 
wealth  which  they  could  be  made  to  yield.  The  explorations  of  the 
Portuguese,  more  especially  of  Dalboquerque,  had  the  effect  of  spreading 
their  outposts  broadcast,  throughout  the  East,  so  that  their  trading  settle- 
ments extended  as  far  as  China,  but  they  were  content  for  the  most  part  with 
the  exploration  of  the  coasts  and  easily  accessible  places  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea,  the  heavier  work  of  discovery  falling  to  the  lot  of 
other  white  nations.  After  dealing  very  fully  with  this  branch  of  his 
subject,  Mr.  Clifford  introduces  in  Chapter  V.  the  English  counter-move- 
ment which  emanated  from  the  city  of  London,  and  the  various  Dutch 
expeditions  which  disputed  with  Portugal  the  monopoly  they  had  so  long 
enjoyed.  The  formation  of  the  British  and  Dutch  East  India  Companies, 
which  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  East,  forms  a  highly 
interesting  portion  of  the  book.  Turning  to  more  modern  times  Mr. 
Clifford  refers  to  the  work  of  scientific  exploration  by  comparatively 
recent  explorers,  giving  the  first  place  to  Francis  Gamier,  a  French  naval 
officer  who  is  described  "  as  the  most  arresting  figure,"  and  whose 
explorations  of  the  Mekong  and  Indo-China  are  dealt  with  at  considerable 
length.  A  chapter  upon  various  journeys  of  exploration  in  Burma  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  up  that  country  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
gradual  extension  of  European  influence  throughout  Siam,  French  Indo- 
China  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  of  which  to-day  Siam  alone  retains  its 
ancient  independence,  though  it  too  has  had  its  administrative  system 
materially  altered  and  improved  by  contact  with  the  nations  of  the 
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West.  The  work  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Clifford,  who  in  referring  to  what  has  already  been  done  by 
the  geographer  advocates  the  continuance  of  research  by  the  scientist  and 
the  ethnologist  in  order  that  our  knowledge  of  "  Further  India  "  may  be 
completed, 

Workman,  William  Hunter  (M.A.,  M.D.),  and  Workman,  Fanny 
Bullock. — Through  Town  and  Jungle,  Fourteen  Thousand  Miles 
Aiuheel  among  the  Temples  and  People  of  the  Indian  Plain. 
Roy.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiv-380.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1904. 
(Price  21s.) 

The  travels  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Workman  cannot  fail  to  have  considerable 
interest  for  advocates  of  the  bicycle  as  a  convenient  means  of  locomo- 
tion, for  their  journey  in  India  was  accomplished  mainly  upon  bicycles, 
upon  which  they  travelled  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  country 
northward  far  into  Kashmir  and  from  Cuttack  on  the  eastern  coast  across 
the  breadth  of  India  to  Sommath  Patan  on  the  Arabian  Sea,  besides  leaving 
the  main  lines  at  many  points  to  travel  in  the  interior.     The  journey 
occupied  in  all  about  five  years  and  covered  some  fourteen  thousand  miles 
besides  several  thousand  more  by  rail,  steamboat,  bullock  cart  and  on 
foot.     From  the  very  graphic  description  of  their  travels  it  is  evident 
that  a  cycle  tour  in  India  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  is  in  those 
countries  where  what  may  be  termed  European  conditions  exist,  and 
where  one  can  find  shelter  at  night  and  one's  most  pressing  necessities 
are  provided  for.     The  Indian  hotels,  it  is  stated,  are  found  only  in  the 
larger  cities,  which  are  comparatively  few  in  number  and  scattered  over  a 
wide  area.     Hence  the  cyclist  has  to  find  shelter  on  the  greater  part  of 
his  route  in  dak  bungalows  (the  only  places  accessible  to  the  public  that 
represent  an  inn),  in  inspection  or  engineer  bungalows,  or  even  in  the 
waiting-room  of  a  small  railway  station.     The  difficulties  of  travel  are 
therefore  considerable,  and  are  referred  to  at  length  throughout  this  enter- 
taining work.     The  main  object  of  the  Authors  however  in  visiting  India 
was  not  purely  the  love  of  travel,  but  to  study  the  ruins  of  architecture 
and  art  which  are  scattered  over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Indian  Peninsula 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  and  which  include  structural 
temples,  cave  temples  cut  in  rock  hills,  and  in  high  boulders,  sculptures 
on  rocks,  figures  of  animals,  towers,  palaces,  mosques  and  tombs.     The 
descriptions  of  these  interesting  remains,  which  include  various  styles  of 
early  Indian  architecture  such  as  Buddhist,  Indo-Aryan,  Mohammedan, 
&c.,  are  of  great  interest  from  the  historical  and  ethnological  point  of  view 
and  give  the  reader  a  mass  of  details  regarding  these  monuments  which  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  other  single  volume.     The  well-known  Taj 
at  Agra,  about  which  so  much  has  from  time  to  time  been  written,  did  not 
appeal  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Workman  as  it  has  done  to  many   previous 
travellers  and  writers,  in  fact  they  state  that  it  lacks  soul,  the  natural 
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soul  of  Indian  architecture  which  speaks  to  us  at  Mahabalipur,  in  Orissa, 
and  at  the  Buddhist  "cave  temples  of  Karli,  Bhaja  and  Ajanta.  Even  its 
jewelled  marbles  jar  somewhat,  suggestive  as  they  are  of  the  presence  of 
Italian  artists.  It  stands,  the  Authors  say,  passive  like  a  bird  with  folded 
wings,  beautiful  but  wanting  in  the  life  which  animates  the  temples  at 
Somnathpur  and  Khajuraha.  In  addition  to  supplying  interesting  details 
regarding  this  and  other  wonders  only  to  be  found  in  the  far  East,  the 
Authors  describe  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  conditions 
of  existence,  and  many  other  questions  affecting  the  well-being  of  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  contents  as  well  as 
the  general  appearance  of  this  book,  upon  which  no  expense  appears  to 
have  been  spared.  The  illustrations,  which  are  both  numerous  and  well 
selected,  form  a  special  attraction  and  illustrate  in  a  practical  way  the 
opinions  expressed  as  to  the  beauty  of  these  wonderful  monuments  which 
are  so  well  described  in  the  work. 

Montagu,  Edwin  S.,  and  Herbert,  Bron.— Canada  and  the 
Empire :  an  Examination  of  Trade  Preferences.  12mo.  Pp. 
xviii-198.  London  :  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  1904.  (Price  3s.  6cZ.) 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this  work  are  those  of  two  students  who 
proceeded  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of 
Canadians  upon  the  Great  Fiscal  Question  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. They  appear  to  have  travelled  extensively,  and  gathered  to- 
gether a  mass  of  information,  dealing  entirely  with  one  side  of  the 
question,  which  was  gained  from  various  sources  in  the  great  Dominion. 
The  writers  state  that  they  took  pains  to  conduct  their  enquiry  impar- 
tially, but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  their  own  statement,  that  they 
cannot  pretend  that  they  visited  Canada  as  impartial  observers,  and  that 
they  started  convinced,  at  least  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  that 
Free  Trade,  and  freedom  to  choose  markets,  is  the  best  policy.  Had  they 
proceeded  on  their  mission  with  open  minds  and  written  a  work  detailing 
the  opinions  of  all  parties  in  Canada,  as  their  abilities  well  qualify  them 
to  do,  such  a  work  would  have  been  welcomed  by  a  large  number  of 
students  in  this  country  who  are  now  ready  to  study  the  whole  question 
from  an  impartial  point  of  view.  The  subject  being  of  so  controversial 
a  character  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  the  work  as  one  of  the 
latest  additions  to  the  rapidly  increasing  collection  of  works  upon  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  Empire. 

Sawtell,  Arthur. — Actual  India,  an  Outline  for  the  General  Eeader. 

12mo.     Pp.  viii-120.     London:    Elliot   Stock.     1904.      (Price 

3s.  Qd.) 

The  Author  of  this  work  is  a  journalist  who,  during  five  years'  residence 
in  India,  has  closely  studied  the  various  aspects  of  life  in  that  country  and 
the  practical  relation  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  India  of  to-day 
is  set  before  the  reader  in  such  a  way  that  a  good  idea  may  be  obtained 
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of  its  government,  its  general  development  and  the  leading  features  of  its 
administration.  After  referring  to  the  geographical  features  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Sawtell  devotes  three  chapters  to  the  subject  of  "  How 
India  is  Governed,"  in  which  he  places  before  the  reader  the  various 
duties  of  the  high  officers  of  the  country  and  their  relations  to  the 
British  Government,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  efficient  and 
representative  government.  Mr.  Sawtell' s  views,  which  are  based 
upon  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  country,  clearly  show  that  the 
general  administration  of  India,  though  in  most  instances  suitable 
to  the  conditions  which  exist,  still  leaves  room  for  improvement. 
A  chapter  upon  defence  in  its  relation  to  India  contains  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  regarding  the  strength  and  cost  of  the 
forces  maintained  in  that  part  of  the  Empire.  In  referring  to  India's 
foreign  politics,  the  Author  deals  at  some  length  with  what  is  known  as 
the  forward  policy  on  the  North- West  Frontier  which  he  upholds  has 
abundantly  justified  itself,  its  results  being  seen  in  a  secure  and  generally 
speaking  a  peaceful  frontier,  a  condition  that  was  unattainable  and 
indeed  not  hoped  for  under  the  old  close  border  system.  Our  relations 
with  Afghanistan,  and  the  subject  of  British  interests  in  Persia,  are  large 
and  complicated  questions  with  which  Mr.  Sawtell  deals,  the  opinions  set 
forth  regarding  both  being  deserving  of  careful  study,  more  especially 
the  latter,  which  involves  commercial  as  well  as  political  considerations. 
Turning  to  the  North-E astern  Frontier,  Mr.  Sawtell  refers  to  the  recent 
expedition  to  Tibet  and  to  our  future  relations  with  that  country  ;  a 
question  invested  with  a  far  more  than  local  importance.  It  is  impossible 
at  present  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  that  expedi- 
tion, and  the  views  of  Mr.  Sawtell,  that  the  Indian  Government  cannot 
expect  any  but  negative  results,  are  perhaps  somewhat  premature,  more 
especially  as  his  book  was  written  before  the  expedition  completed  its 
work.  After  referring  to  the  industrial  development  of  India,  the  Author 
devotes  a  closing  chapter  to  the  aspect  of  British  rule  in  India,  that  is 
the  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  people  of  Western  administration, 
Western  ideas  of  the  obligations  of  rulers  to  the  ruled,  Western  methods 
of  commerce  and  industry,  and  Western  teaching,  religious,  moral  and 
scientific.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  after  a  careful  study  of  the  various 
problems  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
India  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time. 

Turner,  Henry  Gyles, — A  History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  from 
its  Discovery  to  its  Absorption  into  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  2  Vols.  8vo.  xvi-395,  x-389.  London :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  1904.  (Price  21s.) 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  previous  works  of  Mr.  Henry  Gyles 
Turner  will  have  no  cause  to  be  disappointed  with  this  more  ambitious 
literary  production,  in  which  he  gives  a  full  and  well-digested  history  of 
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Victoria  from  its  discovery  to  its  absorption  into  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  Throughout  the  two  bulky  volumes  Mr.  Turner  shows  himself 
everywhere  a  master  of  his  materials,  and  his  treatment  of  the  various 
incidents  and  events  in  the  history  of  the  State  is  judicious  and  accurate, 
his  conclusions  having  been  formed  without  regard  to  personal  considera- 
tions or  personal  bias.  His  long  residence  in  the  country,  his  familiarity 
with  the  leading  politicians,  and  his  personal  acquaintance  with  such  men 
as  John  Pascoe  Fawkner,  Sir  William  A'Beckett,  D.  C.  McArthur,  and 
others  who  shaped  events  in  the  early  days  of  Victoria,  have  been  helpful 
in  the  Author's  study  of  many  of  the  incidents  recorded.  The  first  volume 
deals  with  the  days  of  exploration  and  survey,  and  with  the  attempts  at 
settlement  by  Colonel  Collins  at  Port  Phillip,  and  by  Captain  Wright  and 
Captain  Wetherall  at  Western  Port,  as  well  as  with  the  general  history  of 
the  Colony  (as  it  was  then  termed)  from  the  year  1797  to  1854,  while  the 
second  volume  continues  the  narrative  of  events  from  1854  until  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  year  1900,  and  deals  with  many  interest- 
ing subjects  such  as  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  transition  to  re- 
sponsible government,  the  commercial  progress  of  the  Colony,  its  political 
parties,  and  the  various  constitutional  struggles  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  more  recent  part  of  its  existence.  In  discussing  the  political 
history  of  Victoria,  Mr.  Turner  expresses  his  opinions  of  individuals  and  the 
parts  taken  by  them  in  the  administration  of  the  country  in  a  fearless  and 
outspoken  manner,  his  judgment  having  been  founded  on  the  public 
actions,  and  not  on  the  private  character  of  any  of  the  actors  in  the 
Victorian  political  drama.  As  regards  the  financial  history  of  the  country 
Mr.  Turner  is  well  qualified  to  discuss  the  various  troubles  and  disasters 
which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time,  extending  over  a  period  of  some 
fifty  years,  commencing  with  thac  most  fatal  error  connected  with  the  sale 
of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Colony  in  the  years  1842-3,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  revenue  derived  to  the  purposes  of  immigration,  and  extending 
periodically  down  to  those  days  of  trial  during  the  years  1891-3,  during 
which  the  great  bank  suspensions  took  place.  Mr.  Turner  has  devoted 
considerable  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  latter  financial  question, 
which  was  so  marked  a  factor  in  the  last  decade  of  the  country,  and  so 
coloured  the  political  and  social  movements  of  the  period.  Many  valuable 
lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  also  deals 
very  largely  with  the  increase  of  commerce,  the  condition  of  agriculture, 
the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  people,  and  the  general  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  questions  which  affect  the  history  of  the 
State  in  a  most  marked  manner.  The  steps  leading  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  are  set  forth  very  clearly  by  Mr.  Turner, 
who,  after  referring  to  the  many  claimants  for  the  honour  of  having 
originated  the  idea,  states  that  the  genesis  of  federation  starts  as  far  back 
as  1849,  when  the  British  Board  of  Trade  strongly  urged  upon  the  Govern- 
ment that  in  dealing  with  the  then  pressing  question  of  the  separation  of 
Port  Phillip  from  New  South  Wales,  a  House  of  Delegates  should  be 
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established,  to  consist  of  twenty  members  elected  by  the  Parliaments  of 
the  Australian  Colonies,  mainly  with  the  object  of  securing  uniformity  in 
their  respective  tariffs.  In  1853,  again,  the  question  was  discussed,  as 
well  as  in  1857,  when  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  proposed 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  necessity  of  federa- 
tion and  the  best  means  of  bringing  it  about.  Subsequently  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  Mr.  James  Service,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
followed  on  the  same  lines,  but  all  failed  owing  to  personal  rivalry  or  inter- 
Colonial  jealousy.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  question  was 
effectively  brought  forward  by  the  Australian  Natives  Association,  which 
lent  its  influence  to  union  as  against  competition,  and  largely  provided 
the  national  sentiment  that  was  required  to  make  it  a  success.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  further  enlarge  upon  the  contents  of  Mr.  Turner's 
admirable  work,  which  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  "  History 
of  Victoria  "  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  P.  de  Labilliere,  a  work  from  which  Mr. 
Turner  has  gathered  many  historical  facts.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to 
Mr.  E.  A.  Petherick  for  the  very  full  and  useful  index  which  he  has  com- 
piled at  the  Author's  request  and  which  adds  considerably  to  the  value  of 
the  work  for  reference  purposes. 

The  Imperial  Guide  to  India,' including  Kashmir,  Burma  and  Ceylon. 
12mo.    Pp.  xi-244.    London  :  John  Murray.    1904.    (Price  6s.) 

This  work  is  based  upon  the  same  lines  as  Murray's  "  Handbook  for 
India,  Burma  and  Ceylon,"  which  was  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray  and 
which  gave  similar  information  to  that  which  appears  in  the  Imperial 
Guide,  but  in  a  more  extended  form.  The  present  volume  is  intended  to 
meet  the  want  of  a  brief,  reliable  guide  to  our  Eastern  Empire  at  a 
reasonable  price.  And  the  compilers  have  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
space  of  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  pages  a  great  deal  of  necessary 
information  for  those  about  to  undertake  a  tour  in  the  East.  Beginning 
with  an  account  of  the  voyage  and  the  clothing  which  it  is  necessary  for 
the  intending  traveller  to  take  with  him,  the  guide  next  gives  many 
useful  hints  regarding  the  expenses  of  such  a  tour,  travelling  in  India, 
conveyances,  camp  life,  sport,  &c.  A  general  description  of  Indian 
scenery  is  followed  by  some  brief  notes  regarding  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  principal  race  divisions,  and  the  chief  books  of  reference  which 
should  be  consulted.  We  next  obtain  a  description  of  the  chief  cities  and 
the  objects  of  interest  in  each,  and  the  various  routes  which  the  visitor 
should  take  in  order  to  make  his  journey  interesting  and  instructive — 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  season  of  the  year  which  should  be 
selected  for  visiting  certain  parts  of  the  country.  For  instance,  if  the 
Plains  of  India  with  their  historic  cities  such  as  Delhi,  Agra,  Jaipur  and 
Lucknow  are  to  be  visited,  the  cold  weather  from  November  to  the  end 
of  February  will  be  the  best  time,  whereas  should  it  be  desired  to  visit 
Simla,  Darjeeling  or  any  of  the  higher  hill  stations,  it  must  be  recollected 
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that  they  are  almost  deserted  during  the  cold  winter  months  and  that 
the  proper  time  to  enjoy  these  lovely  spots  is  from  the  beginning  of  April 
till  the  middle  of  June,  or  during  September  and  October.  The  advice 
given  in  this  useful  guide  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  kind,  and  acting 
upon  the  hints  supplied  the  tourist  is  enabled  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  time  upon  arrival  in  the  country.  There  are  short  tours  as  well  as 
more  extended  ones  which  can  be  selected,  the  question  of  time  being 
the  guide  as  to  which  shall  be  undertaken.  As  regards  sport,  advice  is 
supplied  as  to  the  regulations  in  force  in  various  parts  of  India.  Two 
chapters  relating  to  Burma  and  Ceylon  supply  all  the  requisite  informa- 
tion for  a  tour  of  those  parts  of  the  Empire,  such  as  accommodation, 
means  of  conveyance,  climate,  &c.  The  work,  which  can  be  conveniently 
carried  in  the  pocket,  contains  numerous  illustrations  and  a  series  of  well- 
executed  plans  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns. 

Geere,  H.  Valentine.— By  Nile  and  Euphrates,  a  Record  of 
Discovery  and  Adventure.  8vo.  Pp.  xii-355.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  &  T.  Clark.  1904.  (Price  8s.  Qd.) 

This  record  of  discovery  and  adventure  is  mainly  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Nippur,  or,  as  the  site  is  now  known,  of 
Niffer  in  Mesopotamia,  and  to  a  description  of  a  season's  excavating  in 
Egypt.  Niffer  lies  midway  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and 
owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  its  great  temple  was  regarded 
as  the  veritable  home  of  "Bel,"  the  "father  of  the  Gods."  In  1895 
Mr.  Geere  formed  one  of  an  expedition  sent  for  the  purpose  of  excavating 
the  ruins  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  work 
under  notice  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  reaching  the  scene  of  his  labours  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  Arabs,  and  other  draw- 
backs. The  results  of  that  first  expedition  were  far  from  satisfactory,  for 
owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  the  expedition  was  compelled 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  without  having  engaged  in  any  excavation  work. 
A  subsequent  expedition,  however,  met  with  considerable  success,  and  its 
results  are  fully  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Geere,  who  refers  in  high  terms  to  the 
work  of  Professor  Hilprecht,  whose  book,  entitled  "  Explorations  in  Bible 
Lands  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  should  be  consulted  by  those  inter- 
ested in  these  curious  architectural  remains.  Mr.  Geere  is  a  strong  advocate 
for  the  cause  of  Babylonian  research,  and  upholds  that  the  example  of 
America  and  the  success  which  has  attended  their  excavations  at  Niffer 
should  encourage  England  to  despatch  an  expedition  to  investigate  one  or 
other  of  the  sites  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  That  England  pays  such  scant  attention  to  the  work  of  exca- 
vation in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  appears  to  the  Author  highly  strange  and 
not  a  little  regrettable,  more  especially  as  France,  Germany,  America  and 
Turkey  have  all  been  doing  good  work  and  spending  money  freely  in  the 
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advancement  of  knowledge  of  those  interesting  regions.  He  makes  a 
strong  appeal  in  the  interests  of  science  for  the  despatch  of  an  expedition 
on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  in  order  that  we  may  bear  our  share  of  the 
labour  and  reap  a  corresponding  share  of  the  fame  and  credit,  and  so 
raise  the  drooping  banner  that  was  formerly  borne  aloft  by  Kich, 
Rawlinson,  Layard  and  others.  The  Author's  experiences  in  Egypt  are 
confined  to  a  single  chapter,  in  which  he  points  out  that  although  the 
antiquities  of  the  Nile  are  of  a  kind  to  appeal  more  readily  to  the  average 
person  than  are  those  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  the  latter  are  at  present 
deserving  of  the  greater  attention.  Throughout  the  work  Mr.  Greer  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  life  in  an  excavators'  camp,  as  well  as  sketches  of 
many  little  known  districts  and  their  inhabitants.  His  description  of  the 
present  day  aspect  of  the  tels,  the  Bedouin,  the  fellahin,  and  the  scenery 
of  desert  and  river,  conveys  to  the  reader  an  admirable  idea  of  the 
fascination  of  travel  and  work  in  the  countries  referred  to.  The  book 
contains  a  large  number  of  photographic  illustrations. 

Pictorial  Post  Cards  of  Places  and  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  West 
Indies.     From  photographs  by  Algernon  E.  Aspinall. 

Mr.  Aspinall,  who  occupies  the  position  of  Secretary  to  the  West  India 
Committee,  has  issued  a  beautiful  series  of  Pictorial  Post  Cards  illus- 
trating the  scenery,  objects  of  interest,  and  the  people  of  the  various 
Islands.  They  are  good  specimens  of  photographic  art,  and  the  subjects 
have  been  judiciously  selected.  Those  already  issued  comprise  twelve 
views  of  the  Windward  and  Leward  Islands,  six  of  Jamaica,  six  of 
Trinidad,  and  six  of  British  Guiana. 

Wilkinson,  Hon.  Mrs. — With  the  Notts  Militia  in  South  Africa. 

12mo.     Pp.  viii-150.     London  and  Darlington :    The  Authors' 

Association.     1904.     (Price  2s.) 

This  most  recent  addition  to  the  literature  dealing  with  the  South 
African  War  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  Notts 
Militia  (4th  Battalion  Sherwood  Foresters),  written  by  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  officers.  As  regards  the  war  itself,  there  is  very  little  that 
is  not  already  known  to  those  who  have  studied  one  or  two  of  the  best 
books  on  the  subject.  The  chief  features  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  narrative 
are  the  personal  details  of  the  life  of  the  writer  in  various  parts  of  South 
Africa,  the  difficulties  of  travel  during  the  continuance  of  operations,  and 
the  short  sketches  she  gives  of  the  various  towns  visited  by  her  during 
her  stay  in  the  country. 

Tiemann,  Walter. — The  Sugar   Cane  in  Egypt.     8vo.  Pp.  x-74. 

Altrincham :    Office   of  International    Sugar    Journal.     1908. 

(Price  5s.) 

In  this  work  Mr.  Tiemann  gives  a  description  of  the  present  conditions 
of  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane  in  Egypt  and  the  necessary  treatment  of 
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the  soil  to  ensure  successful  results.  It  forms  the  outcome  of  five  years' 
labour  during  which  the  Author  was  employed  in  superintending  the 
work  of  an  experimental  station  in  Upper  Egypt.  By  means  of  his 
experiments  he  is  enabled  to  place  on  record  a  picture  of  the  hitherto  little 
known  sugar  industry  in  Egypt,  the  results  and  yields  of  which  vary  irom 
year  to  year  according  to  the  weather.  Mr.  Tiemann  bears  witness  to  the 
wonderful  development  of  agriculture  during  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt,  and  to  the  increase  in  the  area  of  cultivable  land.  He  devotes  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  subject  of  tillage  of  the  soil  and  manuring  of 
the  sugar  cane,  and  supplies  some  practical  information  regarding  com- 
parative field  experiments.  The  work  is  a  useful  addition  to  the 
literature  of  sugar,  and  although  mainly  relating  to  its  cultivation  in 
Egypt  will  doubtless  prove  of  service  to  planters  in  other  sugar-growing 
countries. 

Mawson,  E.  0,  (M.Inst.  C.E.). — Pioneer  Irrigation  :  a  Manual  of 
Information  for  Farmers  in  the  Colonies,  with  additional 
Chapters  on  Light  Railways.  By  E.  A.  Calthrop  (M.Inst. 
C.E.,  M.I.M.E.)  8vo.  Pp.  xvi-260.  London:  Crosby  Lock- 
wood  &  Son.  1904.  (Price  10s.  Qd.) 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  pioneer  farmers  in  arid  countries 
with  information  which  may  assist  them  in  conserving  the  precarious 
rainfall  and  utilising  it  for  the  irrigation  of  crops  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
run  to  waste,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  The  Author  has  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  experience  of  both  irrigated  and  unirrigated  lands  in  India,  and 
his  suggestions  appear  to  be  both  practical  and  useful.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  with  regard  to  irrigation  only  the  most  homely  contrivances, 
such  as  can  be  constructed  and  worked  without  professional  advice  or 
skilled  labour,  are  suggested,  whilst  technical  terms  have  been  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  and  when  used  their  meaning  is  fully  explained.  Follow- 
ing his  views  regarding  the  value  of  irrigation  and  sources  of  water 
supply,  the  Author  calls  attention  to  the  use  of  darns  and  weirs,  and 
shows  how  the  water  thus  made  available  can  be  conducted  to  the 
land  to  be  irrigated  by  means  of  canals.  As  regards  methods  of  irriga- 
tion he  explains  how  the  water  brought  to  the  field  by  the  canal  or  lateral 
can  be  used  to  soak  the  ground  and  conducted  to  the  vegetation  or  trees. 
The  knowledge  of  the  best  way  of  applying  water  to  the  crop  and  the 
amount  necessary  forms  one  of  the  most  important  factors  upon  which 
depends  success  in  irrigation  operations.  Some  useful  information  is 
supplied  regarding  the  cultivation  of  irrigated  crops  and  the  soil,  climate, 
and  amount  of  water  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results.  South  Africa 
is  given  as  an  instance  where  market  gardening  and  fruit  farms  are  de- 
stined to  hold  a  prominent  position  in  the  near  future.  In  close  relation 
to  cultivation  is  the  question  of  transportation.  This  brings  us  to  the 
subject  of  light  railways,  and  here  again  the  information  supplied  by 
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Mr.  E.  E.  Calthrop  is  of  a  most  practical  kind.  The  work  admirably 
fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  The  numerous  illustrations 
and  diagrams  should  greatly  help  the  comprehension  of  the  various 
matters  dealt  with  in  the  book. 

Havell,  E.  B.  (A.R.C.A.).— A  Handbook  to  Agra  and  the  Taj, 
Sikandra,  Fatehpur-Sikri  and  the  neighbourhood.  8vo.  Pp. 
x-139.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1904.  (Price  5s.) 

In  no  part  of  the  Empire,  and  in  fact  in  no  other  part  of  India,  can 
be  found  such  magnificent  architectural  remains  of  the  early  Indian- 
Mahometan  period  as  are  still  to  be  seen  in  and  near  the  city  of  Agra, 
which  was  founded  by  Akbar  about  the  year  1558,  and  which  is  still  in- 
timately associated  with  the  romance  of  the  Great  Moguls  and  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  city  of  the  Taj.  So  far  our  main  source  of 
information  regarding  the  archaeological  remains  has  been  Fergusson's 
"  History  of  Architecture,"  which  contains  a  very  full  account  of  the 
architectural  details  of  the  monuments,  and  conveys  a  high  idea  of  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  Indian  architects  of  the  period  referred  to.  In  the 
work  under  review,  Mr.  E.  B.  Havell,  who  occupies  the  position  of  Principal 
of  the  Government  School  of  Art  at  Calcutta,  has  gathered  together  many 
interesting  details  regarding  the  wonderful  monuments  of  Agra,  which  will 
do  much  towards  assisting  students  of  Indian  history  towards  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  one  of  the  greatest  epochs  of  Indian  Art.  In  an  his- 
torical introduction  Mr.  Havell  gives  a  sketch  of  the  personality  of  many 
of  the  Great  Moguls  and  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Included 
amongst  these  is  Babar,  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  Eastern  history, 
whose  love  of  nature  characteristic  of  his  race  brought  back  into  Indian 
art  the  note  of  joyousness  which  it-had  not  known  since  the  days  of  Budd- 
hism. It  was  during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  as  Mr.  Havell  points  out, 
that  many  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  were  built,  which  are  now 
among  the  most  famous  of  the  antiquities  of  India,  and  include  the  great 
mosque  and  the  magnificent  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  Fatehpur 
Sikri.  A  full  description  is  given  of  this  famous  deserted  city,  which  was 
some  six  miles  in  circuit  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  high  battle- 
mented  walls  which  had  nine  gateways,  the  principal  buildings  being  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  ridge  running  through  the  length  of  the  city.  Agra, 
however,  is  more  famous  for  the  Taj -Mahal,  that  marvellous  creation  of 
Mogul  Art,  which  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan  as  a  mausoleum 
for  the  remains  of  his  favourite  wife,  Mumtaz  Mahal,  the  building  being 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Mr.;Havell  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
this  great  tomb,,for  which  every  part  of  India  contributed  the  materials  and 
upon  which  twenty  thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  construction, 
and  which  according  to  the  present  writer  took  seventeen  years  to  com- 
plete. Tavernier,  however,  in  his  travels  states  that  the  construction 
extended  over  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  and  it  would  have  been  of 
advantage  had  Mr.  Havell  given  his  authority  for  the  shorter  period 
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mentioned  by  him.  There  is  so  much  of  interest  in  this  book  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  refer  to  all  the  architectural  remains  which  claim  the 
writer's  attention  or  to  quote  his  opinions  regarding  the  many  buildings 
and  tombs  at  or  near  Agra,  including  the  tombs  of  Feroz  Khan  of 
Itmad-ud-Daulah ;  the  great  mosque  of  Fatehpur,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  Emperor  Akbar's  buildings,  and  many  others.  It 
is  not  only  a  work  of  historical  interest  as  regards  our  Indian  Empire, 
but  an  invaluable  guide  'for  those  who  may  visit  the  wonderful  monu- 
ments which  recall  the  days  preceding  the  advent  of  the  East  India 
Company 

St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  1904:  Official  Handbook  of  the  Ceylon 
Court.  8vo.  pp,  xxxiv-174.  Colombo :  Government  Printer. 
London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  (Price  Is.) 

Amongst  the  numerous  official  handbooks  issued  in  connection  with 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  that  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  occupies  a  very 
high  place,  both  as  regards  its  utility  and  its  beautj7.  It  has  been  com- 
piled by  members  of  a  Committee  representing  all  the  industries  and 
departments  of  the  Colony,  and  has  thus  been  made  a  useful  guide  to  the 
history  and  resources  of  the  Island.  The  great  object  its  compilers  had 
in  view  was  to  arouse  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the  products  and 
attractions  of  Ceylon  amongst  the  American  people  and  the  visitors  to 
the  Exhibition  from  all  parts  of  the  world-  With  this  purpose  in  view 
some  seven  thousand  copies  were  distributed  at  St.  Louis.  The  contents 
of  the  volume  includes  special  articles  on  Ceylon  and  its  Administration, 
by  H.  White ;  Education,  by  J.  Harward ;  Agriculture,  by  J.  C.  Willis ; 
Forestry,  by  F.  Lewis  ;  Natural  History,  by  Dr.  A.  Willey  ;  Pearl  Oysters 
and  General  Fishing  Industry,  by  James  Hornell ;  Mines  and  Metallurgy, 
by  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy ;  Attractions  to  Visitors,  by  the  Hon.  John 
Fergusson  ;  the  Ceylon  Court  at  the  World's  Fair,  by  Paul  E.  Pieris ;  and 
Trade  with  the  United  States,  by  F.  Crosbie  Eolls.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  leading  authorities  in  the  Island  have  contributed  to  the  Hand- 
book, which  contains  a  large  number  of  excellent  photographs  and  maps. 
The  very  low  price  at  which  it  is  issued  should  ensure  for  it  a  large 
circulation  amongst  those  interested  in  the  trade  and  development  of  the 
Island,  and  also  amongst  intending  settlers  and  visitors. 

Macknight,  T.  M. — Food  for  the  Tropics  :  being  a  short  description 
of  Native  Produce  suitable  for  Food  in  Tropical  Countries. 
12mo.     Pp.  ix-116.     London  :  W.  Thacker  &  Co.     1904. 
In  this  work  the  Author,  who  formerly  resided  in  Queensland,  gives  a 
description  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  suitable  for  human  consumption 
which  can  be  obtained   in   tropical  countries.      He   gives  a  list  of  the 
different  kinds  of  products  with  the  local  names  they  bear,  the  various 
properties  they  contain,  and  how  they  can  best  be  utilised  for  the  purposes 
of  food. 
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Government  of  British  Guiana. — Combined  Court  Minutes,  1903 ;  Re- 
port on  steps  taken  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
the  Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  British  Guiana,  1904 ;  Blue  Book, 
1903-4. 

Government  of  Burma. — Land  Eecords  Administration  Report,  1903-4; 
Report  on  the  North-Eastern  Frontier,  1903-4  ;  Report  on  the  Police 
Supply  and  Clothing  Department,  1903-4  ;  Report  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Excise  Department,  1903-4 ;  Quarterly  Civil  List, 
October  1904. 

Government  of  Ceylon. — Laws  of  Ceylon,  by  J.  C.  W.  Pereira,  Vol.  ii., 
1904. 

Government  of  Gambia. — Blue  Book,  1903. 

Government  of  India. — Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  in  India 
for  1903,  by  James  Grundy ;  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Coorg, 
1903-4 ;  Accounts  of  the  Trade  carried  by  Rail  and  River  in  India  in 
1903-4 ;  Annual  Report  on  the  Post  Office  of  India,  1903-4 ;  Report 
on  the  Administration  of  the  Meteorological  Department,  1903-4; 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  April,  1904 ;  Administration  Report  of  the 
Director-General,  Military  Works,  1903-4 ;  Annual  Administration 
Report  of  the  Civil  Veterinary  Department,  1903-4. 

Government  of  Malta.— Blue  Book,  1903-4. 

Government  of  New  Brunswick. — Journals  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
1904. 

Government  of  Newfoundland. — Judicature  Act,  1904  ;  and  Rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland. 

Government  of  Quebec. — Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  1904. 

Government  of  Queensland. — Parliamentary  Papers,  1904 ;  Parliamentary 
Debates,  3904. 

Government  of  Sierra  Leone. — Blue  Book,  1903. 

Government  of  Trinidad. — The  Book  of  Trinidad,  edited  by  T.  B.  Jack- 
son, 1904. 

Agent- General  for  South  Australia. — South  Australia  Statistical  Register, 
1902. 

Colonial  Office. — Report  to  the  Government  of  Ceylon  on  the  Pearl 
Oyster  Fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  by  Professor  W.  A.  Herdman, 
Parts  i.  and  ii.,  1903-4. 

Commissioner  of  Mines,  Natal. — Report  on  the  Mining  Industry  of 
Natal  for  1903. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Transvaal. — Transvaal  Forest  Report,  by 
D.  E.  Hutchins,  1904. 
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Geological  Survey  of  Canada. — Annual  Keport,  Vol.  xiii.,  1900. 
Geological  Survey  of  India. — Memoirs,  1904  ;  Records,  1904. 
Geological  Survey  of  Queensland. — Wet  Processes  of  Copper  Extraction 

with  special  reference  to  Queensland  Ores,  by  L.  C.  Ball,  1904 ;  Certain 

Iron  Ore,  Manganese  Ore,  and  Limestone  Deposits  in  the  Central  and 

Southern  Districts  of  Queensland,  by  L.  C.  Ball,  1904 ;  Moonmera, 

near  Mount  Morgan :  its  Minerals  and  Copper  Mines  and  a  Study  of 

its  Rock  Formations,  by  B.  Dunstan,  1904. 
iligh  Commissioner  for  Canada. — Manufacturers'  List :  Buyers'  Guide  of 

Canada,  1904. 

Immigration  Agent-General  British  Guiana. — Report  for  1903-4. 
The  African  Society. — Journal,  October,  1904. 
Canadian  Institute. — Proceedings,  1904. 

Durban  Public  Library,  Natal.— Annual  Reports,  1902-3,  1903-4. 
East  End  Emigration  Fund. — Annual  Report,  1904. 
Geographical- Association. — Geographical  Teacher,  October,  1904. 
Gordon  Memorial  College,  Khartoum. — First  Report  of  the  Wellcome 

Research  Laboratories  at  the  Gordon  Memorial  College,  Khartoum,  by 

Dr.  Andrew  Balfour,  1904. 
Imperial  Library,   Calcutta. — Authors  Catalogue  of   Printed  Books   in 

European  Languages,  with  a  supplementary  list  of  Newspapers,  2  vols., 

1904. 

London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. — Syllabus,  1904. 
New  Zealand  Institute. — Transactions   and  Proceedings,   Vol.   xxxvi., 

1904. 

Oxford  University. — Calendar  for  1905. 
Royal  Engineers'  Institute,  Chatham. — Notes  for  Officers  proceeding  to 

India,  by  Major  A.  T.  Moore,  1904. 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (South  Australian  Branch). — 

Proceedings,  1903-4 ;  Vol.  vii. 
Royal    Society   of  Victoria.— Proceedings,   Vol.   xviii.    (N.S.),   Part    1, 

1904. 

Sydney  University,  New  South  Wales. — Calendar,  1904. 
Messrs.  John  Bale,  Sons  <&  Danielsson. — Climate   and  Health  in   Hot 

Countries  and  the  Outlines  of  Tropical  Climatology,  by  Lieut.-Colonel 

G.  M  Giles,  1904. 
G.  Beetham,  Esq. — Papers  and  Reports  relating  to  Minerals  and  Mining, 

New  Zealand,  1895,  1900,  1902 ;  New  Zealand  Parliamentary  Debates, 

1870. 
Messrs.  A.  d  C.  Black.— Who's  Who,  1905  ;  Who's  Who  Year  Book,  1905  ; 

Englishman's  Year  Book  and  Directory,  1905. 
Messrs.  BlacJcie  <&  Son. — An  English  Farmer  in  Canada  and  a  Visit  to 

the  States,  by  H.  Grange,  1904. 
T.  G.  Bowles,  Esq.,  M.P. — National  Finance,  an  imminent  Peril,  by  the 

Donor,  1904. 
W.  Briggs,  Esq.,  Canada.— Poems,  by  J.  A.  Tucker,  1904. 
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Messrs.  Cassell  <&  Co. — The  Navy  as  I  have  known  it,  1849-1899,  by 
Admiral  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  E.  Fremantle,  1904 ;  Canada,  Britain's 
Largest  Colony,  by  A.  L.  Haydon,  1904. 

L'Abbe  Camille  Roy,  Canada. — L'Universite  Laval  et  les  Fetes  du 
Cinquantenaire,  par  le  Donateur,  1903. 

Colonel  Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.— Nests  and  Eggs 
of  Australian  Birds,  by  A.  J.  Campbell,  1900 ;  Downfall  of  Prempeh, 
by  Major  K.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell,  1896;  Stray  Military  Papers,  by 
Lieut.-Col.  H.  W.  L.  Hime,  1897;  Imperial  Institute  Technical 
Reports  and  Scientific  Papers,  edited  by  W.  E.  Dunstan,  1903 ;  Story 
of  the  Civil  War,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Eopes,  1898 ;  Achievements  of  Cavalry, 
by  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  1897  ;  Eeports  of  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Conservation  of  Water  in  New  South  Wales,  1885-1887. 

Hon.  N.  Darnell  Davis,  C.M.G.,  British  Guiana. — Tabulated  Analyses  of 
Eum  produced  in  British  Guiana,  by  Professor  J.  B.  Harrison,  1904. 

Prof.  F.  De  Kastner,  Canada. — Heros  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  par  le 
Donateur,  1902. 

Capitaine  E.  De  Renty. — Les  Chemins  de  Fer  Coloniaux  en  Afrique,  par 
le  Donateur,  1904. 

Stanley  Edwards,  Esq.— Portrait  of  J.  A.  Eoebuck,  Canadian  Advo- 
cate. 

Sydney  G.  Fisher,  Esq. — True  History  of  the  American  Eevolution,  by 
the  Donor,  1903. 

Henry  Frowde,  Esq. — Early  History  of  India,  by  Vincent  A.  Smith,  1904 ; 
India,  by  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  Holdich,  1904. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Harrison,  British  Guiana. — Eeport  on  steps  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton  in 
British  Guiana,  1904  ;  Tabulated  Analyses  of  Eum  produced  in  British 
Guiana,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 

Messrs.  Hurst  d-  Blackett. — In  Unknown  Africa,  by  Major  P.  H.  G. 
Powell-Cotton,  1904. 

A.  Ireland,  Esq.,  Boston,  U.S.A. — United  States  in  the  Philippines,  by 
the  Donor,  1904. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Keliher  &  Co. — Lives  of  Indian  Officers,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye, 
2  vols.,  1904. 

John  Long,  Esq.— Benbonuna,  a  Bush  Tale  of  the  "  Fifties,"  by  Eobert 
Bruce,  1904. 

Dr.  George  McAleer. — Province  of  Quebec,  its  History  and  its  People,  by 
the  Donor,  1903. 

Miss  Isabel  E.  MacJcay,  Canada. — Between  the  Lights  (poems),  by  the 

Donor,  1904. 
T.  M.  MacJtnight,  Esq.— Food  for  the  Tropics,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 

It.  D.  Douglas  McLean,  Esq.,  New  Zealand.— Views  of  Old  Wellington, 
1840  to  1870. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. — Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia,  by 
Dr.  A.  W.  Howitt,  1904. 
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C.  J.  Magnan,  Esq.,  Canada. — Honneur  a  la  Province "de  Quebec: 
Memorial  sur  1'Education  au  Canada,  par  le  Donateur,  1903. 

Messrs.  Muir,  Marshall  £  Co.,  Trinidad. — The  Book  of  Trinidad,  edited 
by  T.  B.  Jackson,  1904. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Rees,  Lim. — Transvaal  Burgher  Camps,  South  Africa,  by 
Lieut. -Col.  S.  J.  Thomson,  1904. 

W.  Staley  Spark,  Esq. — First  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Canadian  Stock  Breeders,  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Ottawa, 
March,  1904. 

Horace  Tetu,  Esq.,  Canada. — Edifices  Religieux  erigesdans  la  Province  de 
Quebec  sous  la  Domination  Francaise,  par  le  Donateur,  1903. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Esq. — Through  Town  and  Jungle,  Fourteen  Thousand 
Miles  awheel  among  the  Temples  and  People  of  the  Indian  Plain,  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Workman  and  Fanny  B.  Workman,  1904  ;  Under  Tropic 
Skies,  by  Louis  Becke,  1905. 

Warren  Weedon,  Esq.,  Queensland. — Northern  Eivers  of  New  South 
Wales,  by  T.  B.  Coe. 

The  Westminster  Press. — Commission  of  H.M.S.  "  Retribution,"  North 
American  and  West  Indies  Station,  1902-4,  by  W.  H.  Watts,  1904. 

Prof.  D.  Zolla. — Questions  Agricoles  d'hier  et  d'aujourd'hui,  par  le 
Donateur,  1904. 


THE   FOLLOWING  BOOKS   HAVE   BEEN   ADDED 
TO   THE   LIBRARY. 

Expedition  et  Naufrage  de  Laperouse,  par  le  Chevalier  Hapde,  1829. 

Life  and  Services  of  Commander  William  Barrow,  1850. 

Two  on  their  Travels,  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  1902. 

Arctic  Miscellanies,  1852. 

Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal,  by  Captain  S.  Osborn,  1852. 

Discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage,  edited  by  Captain  S.  Osborn,  1857. 

Life  with  the  Esquimaux,  by  Captain  C.  F.  Hall,  1865. 

In  Quest  of  Coolies,  by  J.  L.  A.  Hope,  1872. 

Missions  in  Western  Polynesia,  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Murray,  1863. 

Eruption   of    Krakatoa,   and   subsequent   Phenomena,  edited  by   G.   J. 

Symons,  1888. 

Case  of  W.  H.  Barber :  a  Letter  from  Norfolk  Island  &c.,  1849. 
Quatre  Annees  en  Oceanic,  par  A.  E.  Foley-Wals,  1866-76. 
Explorations   et    Voyages   a  travers  le    Continent    Australien,   par  A. 

C.  Grad,  1864. 

L'Australie  Nouvelle,  par  E.  Marin  La  Mesle"e,  1883. 
Australasian  Pocket  Almanack,  1822  and  1823. 
Case  of  England  and  Western  Australia  in  respect  to  Transportation,  by 

H.  R,  Grellet,  1864. 
La  Nouvelle- Zelande,  par  le  Dr.  E.  George,  1878. 
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La  Nouvelle-Zelande,  par  le  Comte  De  Courfce,  1904. 

Norfolk  Island  :  from  1788-1884,  by  J.  J.  Spruson. 

Le  Canada,  par  le  Comte  De  Lambel,  1875. 

Canada  and  the  Canada  Bill,  by  (Sir)  John  Beverley  Kobinson,  1840. 

Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  par  Marc  Lescarbot,  3  vols.,  1866. 

Le  Saguenay  et  le  Lac  St.  Jean,  1879. 

Le  Canada  sous  la  Domination  Anglaise,  par  Boucher  De  La  Bruere, 

1863. 

Le  Tomahawk  et  1'Epee,  par  J.  Marmette,  1877. 

Budget  Speeches,  by  Hon.  Joseph  Shehyn,  Treasurer  of  Quebec,  1887-90. 
Sport  and  Travel  in  the  Northland  of  Canada,  by  D.  T.  Hanbury,  1904. 
Coal  Fields  and  Coal  Trade  of  Cape  Breton,  by  K.  Brown,  1871. 
Memorials  of  Missionary  Life  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  C.  Churchill,  1845. 
Joseph  Howe,  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  1904. 
Life  and  Work  in  Newfoundland,  by  Eev.  J.  Moreton,  1863. 
.A  Trip  to  Newfoundland,  by  J.  Mullaly,  1855. 
Du  Cap  au  Zambeze :  Notes  de  Voyage  dans  PAfrique  du  Sud,  par  Eniile 

Manheimer,  1884. 

Essential  Kafir,  by  Dudley  Kidd,  1904. 
African  Wastes  Eeclaimed,  by  E.  Young,  1902. 
Life  of  General  the  Et.  Hon.  Sir  David  Baird,  2  vols.,  1832. 
Selections  from  the  Writings  of  E.  B.  Watermeyer,  1877. 
Souvenirs  du  Cap  de  Bonne-Esperance,  par  A.  Houssmann,  1866. 
Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Merino  Sheep  into  the  different  States  of 

Europe   and  the   Cape   of  Good   Hope,   from  the  French    of  C.  P. 

Lasteyrie,  1810. 

Aus  dem  Pionierleben  Sud-Afrikas,  von  M.  Diesterweg,  1903. 
Sudafrika  Niederdeutsch,  von  F.  Bley,  1898. 
Une  Expedition  Francaise  au  Zambeze,  par  E.  Durand,  1888. 
Descriptive  History  of  the  Zulu  Kafirs,  1853. 
Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  by  Eev.  H.  Eowley,  1867. 
Wit  and  Wisdom  from  West  Africa,  by  (Sir)  Eichard  F.  Burton,  1865. 
Western  Coast  of  Africa,  by  W.  Fox,  1851. 
Journal  of  various  Visits  to  Ashanti,  Aku,  and  Dahomi,  by  Eev.  T.  B. 

Freeman,  1844. 

Eeports  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  1794-1804. 
Life  and  Services  of  Captain  Philip  Beaver,  by  Captain  W.  H.  Smith, 

1829. 

Modern  Languages  of  Africa,  by  E.  N.  Gust,  2  vols.,  1883. 
Cairo,  by  S.  Lane-Poole,  1892. 
Cities  of  Egypt,  by  E.  S.  Poole,  1882. 
Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  by  H.  Brugsch-Bey,  1891. 
History  of  Egypt,  by  S.  Sharpe,  2  vols.,  1859. 
Egyptian  Chronicles,  by  W.  Palmer,  2  vols.,  1861. 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  by  Dr.  S.  Birch,  3  vols., 

1878. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 


AEEANGEMENTS   FOE   THE   SESSION. 
1905. 

January  17.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  at  8  P.M. 
E.  A.  S.  Harney  (Ex-Senator  Australian  Commonwealth), 
"Imperialism  from  an  Australian  Standpoint." 

February  14.        Ordinary    Meeting    at    the    Whitehall    Rooms,    at    8    P.M. 

P.  A.  Barnett,  M.A.  (late  Superintendent  of  Education, 

Natal),  "Perils  and  Problems  of  South  African  Education." 

March  14.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Kooms,  at  8  P.M.     Sir 

Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.,  "The  Crown  Colonies." 
May  19.  Annual  Dinner,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Ordinary  Meetings,  particulars  of  which  will  be  announced  in 
due  course,  will  be  held  on  April  11,  May  9,  and  June  6. 

Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Whitehall  Eooms,  Hotel 
Me"tropole,  or  the  Library  of  the  Institute  at  4.30  P.M.,  when  Papers 
occupying  about  half  an  hour  will  be  read  ;  and,  in  order  to  avert  undue 
expense,  the  reports  published  in  the  "Journal  "  and  "  Proceedings  "  will 
be  in  a  condensed  form.  A  notice  of  the  date  and  subject  of  each 
Afternoon  Meeting  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  and 
inserted  in  the  "  Journal  "  whenever  practicable ;  but  separate  post  cards 
will  not  be  printed  as  in  the  case  of  Evening  Meetings. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  A  VICE-PEESIDENT. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Minto,  G.C.M.G.,  has  been  appointed  a 
Vice-President  in  succession  to  the  late  Field- Marshal  Sir  Henry  W. 
Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  subject  to  confirmation  at  the  next 
Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows. 


NEWSPAPEES  FOE   SALE. 
Newspapers  for  sale  at  half-price,  including  postage  : — 

United  Kingdom  Abroad 

£     s.     d.  £     s.     d. 

Academy        and 

Literature         .088    per  annum     .  .     0  13     0  per  annum 

Public  Opinion    .066  „          ;.,».  .088          „ 

World.  .     0  15     2  120 
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HONOURS  to  SUTTON  &  SONS 


AT  THE 


ST.  LOUIS  EXHIBITION,  1904. 


Grand  Prix The  only  Grand  Prix  awarded 

to  any  British  Seed  House  for 
Flowers. 

Grand  Prix Awarded  for  the  British  Garden 

as  a  whole,  in  which  the 
Flowers  and  Lawns  from 
SUTTON'S  SEEDS  consti- 
tuted a  conspicuous  feature. 

Grand  Prix Awarded  for  the  Collective  Ex- 
hibit of  Agricultural  Colleges 
-Horticulture  and  Forestry 
Section — of  which  an  Exhibit 
from  SUTTON  &  SONS  formed 
a  portion. 

Gold  Medal The  Only  Gold  Medal  awarded 

to  any  British  Seed  House 
for  Grass  Seeds. 


SUTTON    &    SONS, 

See&smen, 
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SOUTH  COAST,  BULLINGHAM  HOUSE,  WEST  WORTHING. 
RESIDENT  SCHOOL  FOB  LADIES.     Miss  LEIGHTON  LEIGHTON  will  take 
Entire  Charge  of  Pupils  from  abroad,  to  whom  she  offers  the  advantages  of  London 
Professors,  and  a  thoroughly  comfortable  home  life.     Highest  references. 

MARGATE— BEONDESBUKY    HOUSE,    EASTERN    ESPLA- 
NADE, CLIFTON VILLE. — Lady  Principal,  Miss  GALLOWAY,  a   former 
Newnham  Student,  holding  a  Cambridge  Honour  Certificate,   assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of  resident  English,  French   and  German  Teachers.     Special   care   taken   of 
delicate  children  and  pupils  from  India  and  abroad. 

OLLAND  PARK,  LONDON,  W.— These  TOWN  HOUSES  (in  struc- 
ture and  appointments  equal  to  any  in  Mayfair),sowell  known  and  suited  to  Colonials, 
being  detached  and  double-fronted,  within  easy  distance  of  Marble  Arch  and  Park, 
having  three  large  reception  rooms  on  entrance  floor,  billiard  room,  excellent  bed,  dressing, 
and  bath-rooms  on  floors  above ;  good  kitchens  and  servants'  offices,  secondary  staircase, 
electric  light,  modern  sanitation,  stabling,  garage  for  motors,  lawn  tennis  and  pleasure 
grounds.  Moderate  rents,— Apply  R.  BRADFORD,  83  Holland  Park,  London,  W.,  or  to  the 
principal  West  End  Agents. 


H 


THE  WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  BANK. 


Authorised  Capital          ...  £250,000 

(25,000  Shares  cf  £10  each.) 

Paid-up  Capital     125,000 

(12,500  Shares  of  £10  each.) 


1841. 


Reserve  Fund         £300.000 

Reserved  Profits 27,288 

Reserve  Liability  of  Shareholders    1 25, 000 


Head  Office— PERTH,   W.A. 

DRAFTS  and  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  issued,  and  TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES 
made  BILLS  negotiated  or  collected,  and  all  Banking  and  Exchange  business  connected 
with  the  Australasian  Colonies  transacted. 

London  Agency -THE  BANK  OF  ADELAIDE,  11  LEADENHALL  STREET,  B.C. 

^JESd-S]  THE    COLONIAL    BANK.  P 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,OOO,OOO.    Paid-up,  £6OO,OOO.    Reserve  Funds,  £15O,OOO. 
Head  Office:    LONDON— 13    BISHOPSGATE    STREET    WITHIN,    E.G. 

Cliairman— HARRY  HANKEY  DOBREE.  Deiwtu-Chairman-'E.  BROD1E  HCARE. 

Secretary— GORDON  WM.  TURNER.  Banters- LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 

Branches  and  Agencies:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara.  Dominica.  Grenada  'St.  Geoigf's)  and  Agency 
at  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  and  Agencies  at  Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  Sa\anna-la-Mar.  St.  Kitfs,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  San  Fernando  (Agency  .  New  York 
(Agency),  82  Wall  Street.  Agents:  Copenhagen— The  Private  Bank  ;  Paris- Messrs.  Mallet  Frerep  &  Co.  :  Ham- 
burg—Messrs. Schroder  GebrUder  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  tht  West  Indies, 
and  has  special  arrangements  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  ite  Agents  in 
the  Dominion,  the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 

THE  LCNDOK  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE. 

CON  NAUGHT  ROAD,  ALBERT  DOCK,  E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine, 
Tropical  Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  tne  Session,  and  Clinical 
Instruction  is  given  daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELLI, 
Esq.,  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.E. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,100,000.    With  power  to  increase  to  ££000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £120,000.  Head  Office  :  PRETORI  A. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit.'to  make  telegraphic  remittances, 
to  buy  and  collect  bills,  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  business  in'connection 
with  South  Africa.    Current  accounts  opened  and  deposits  received  on  terms  which  may  be 
ascertained  on  application. 
Circus  Place.  London  Wall.  E.G.  _  E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

BANK    OF    MONTREAL.      Established  in  mi. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  £2,876,712.      RESERVE  FUND,  £2,064,794.       UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  £119,834. 
Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors-  Montreal.    General  Manager  :  E    S.  COULSTON.  Esq.,  Montreal, 

LONDON  OFFICES  :  22  Abchurch  Lane,  E.G. 
Committee  :  LORD  STKATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL.  G.C.M.G,  ;  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq.1 

Manager  :  ALEXANDER  LANG. 

Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada.  Newfoundland,  Yarmouth  (N.S.),  and  the  United 
States,  and  Issue  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 


THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA 

*  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital  ............        £1,600,000) 

.Reserve  Fund  ............          1,160,000  [  =£4,360,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter     .  .  .  .          1,600,000) 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  granted.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OR  SENT  'FOR 
COLLECTION  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS  made.  DEPOSITS  received  tin  London  at  interest  for  fixed 
periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the  Office.  BANKING  BUSINESS  of  every  description  trans- 
acted  with  the  Colonies.  _  R.  W.  JEANS,  Manager. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  BANK,  Limited. 

Head    Offices    38    LOMBARD    STREET,    E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital       ...        £1,078,875    0    0   I    Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539,437  10   0 
Paid-up  Capital    ......  539,43710    0   |     Reserve  Funds    .........        184,000    0    0 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in 
Australia  can  be  obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief 
provincial  towns  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic 
Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or  forwarded  for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE 
BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with  Australia.  J.  PATERSON.  Secretary. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  1837.       INCORPORATED  1880. 


Paid-up  Capital  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  £1,025,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

Head    Office:    71    CORN  HILL,    LONDON,    E.O. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the 

Australian  States  and  New  Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

2    OLD    BROAD    STREET,    B.C. 

Subscribed  Capital  ~         ~ ~         ~  £1,276,747     10    O 

Paid  Up 547,642     1O    O 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability  ...  729,105       O    O 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT,  and  CIRCULAR  NOTES  issued  upon  Branches  and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  for  periods  and  at  rates  which  may  be  ascertained  on 

application. 
And  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia.  m 
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RONUK 


(SANITARY) 


POLISH. 


Polishes,  Preserves,  and  Purifies  Furni^ 
ture,  Floors,  Linoleum,  &c.  Special  Kinds 
for  Glace  and  Brown  Boots,  and  Brown 
and  Black  Harness,  &c.  Highly  Con^ 
centrated.  Use  Little  and  Rub  Lightly* 


In    Tins,   3d.,    6d.,    Is.    and  2s.,    Everywhere. 


"RONUK,"  Ltd.,  Portslade,  nr.  Brighton. 

LONDON  DEP6T  :   86  York  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

.  MANCHESTER  DEP&T  :   285  Deansgate. 

"The BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST." 


FOE 

SUGAR  CANE 

USE  THE 

CELEBRATED 


For 

COCOA,  COFFEE, 
TOBACCO,  and  other 
CROPS,  OHLENDORFF'S 
SPECIAL  FERTILISERS. 


Apply  to  Agents  in  the  Colonies,  or  to 

THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 

OHLENDORFF's)     GUANO      WORKS, 

London  Agency : 

IS  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 
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ADMIRALTY    CHARTS. 

The  Latest  Editions  of  Charts,  Plans,  and  Sailing  Directions 
Published  by  the  Admiralty  can  be  obtained  from 

f       pv       DrYT^nPD  D      B&mfraltB  B0ent 
J.     \J%     JT  \J  1    1  CIV  ®U  Appointment), 

145    MINORIES,    LONDON.   E. 

Official  Catalogue  of  Charts  (380  pages),  1s.    An  Abridged  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Branch  Establishment— 11  KING  STREET,  TOWER  HILL,  E. 


WRIGHT'S 

COAL   TAR 

SOAP. 


DOCTORS  ADVISE   IT. 
MOTHERS  PRIZE  IT. 
THE  WISE  ONE  BUYS  IT. 


PURIFIES  THE  SKIN  &  PROTECTS 
FOUR-PENCE   A   TABLET.  FROM  INFECTION. 


FREDK.  C.  BAYLEY 

Colonial  Outfitter, 

34  Strand;  and 

10  London  Street,  Paddington 

LONDON. 

FUNNEL  SHIRTS  for  TRAVELLING 

with  Collars  attached  8/6,  10/6,  13/6 

BEST  QUALITY. 

Flannel  Shirts  with  Bands, 

7/6,  8/6,  10/6,  12/6 
Knitted  Stockings,  Plain,  2/6, 3  6  pair 
Fancy  Check,  4/6,  6/6,  7/6,  10/6  pair 
Stout  Irish  Hand-knitted  Socks, 

I/.,  2/6,  3/6  pair 

UMBRELLAS,  RUGS, 

WATERPROOFS,  &c. 
Price  List  sent  on  application. 
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WM.  CLOWES  &  SONS,  Limited, 

law  publishers  ano  ^Booksellers. 

PRINTERS  &  PUBLISHERS  TO  THE  INCORPORATEDCOUNCIl 

OF  LAW  REPORTING  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

7  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

(Adjoining  Middle  Temple  Lane.) 

Just  published. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  net. 

FANTI  CUSTOMARY  LAWS  : 

A  Brief  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of 
the  Native  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Fanti 
and  Akan  Districts  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
with  a  Report  of  some  cases  thereon  De- 
cided in  the  Law  Courts.  Second  Edition. 
By  JOHN  MENSAH  SABBAH,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  practising  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony. 
Just  published.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  net. 

FANTI  LAW  REPORT 

Of  Decided  Cases  on  Fanti  Customary 
Laws.  Second  Selection.  By  JOHN  MEN- 
SAH SABBAH,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  II., 
Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  £2. 12s.  &Z.  net. 

THE  IMPERIAL  STATUTES  AP- 
PLICABLE TO  THE  COLONIES. 

Vol.  II.  :  Statutes  of  Special  Application 
down  to  the  year  1903—3  Edward  VIE.  By 
FBANCIS  TAYLOR  PIGGOTT,  M.A.,  LL.M., 
Procureur  and  Advocate-General  of  Mau- 
ritius. 

Vol.  I.— STATUTES  OF  GENERAL  AP- 
PLICATION. Same  price. 

London :  WM.  CLOWES  &  SONS,  LIMITED, 
7  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


SEAFIELD  PARK  COLLEGE 

CROFTON  ON  THE  SOLENT, 

FAREHAM,    HANTS. 


A  Residential  College  specially  equipped  for  pre- 
paring the  Sons  of  Gentlemen  for  the  Profession 
of  an  Engineer,  and  for  all  such  as  require  a 
Mathematical,  Mechanical  and  Practical  Education. 


SUCCESSES  AT  COOPERS  HILL. 
*At  the  Competitive  Examination  held  at  Coopers 
Hill  in  August,  1903,  the  3rd,  21st,  '23rd,  and  36th  places 
were  taken  by  Pupils  from  Seafleld,  all  at  their  first 
attempt ;  and  all  the  boys  sent  up  to  the  August,  1904, 
Examination  were  successful,  taking  the  7th,  Iflth, 
26th,  and  29th  places. 


There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  preparation  of  Boys 
who  intend  to  proceed  to  the  Universities,  especially 
with  a  view  to  their  eventually  taking  the  Mechanical 
Sciences  Tripos  at  Cambridge. 


Students  on  leaving  Seafleld  go  into  works  either 
direct  or  through  the'  Universities,  or  to  the  Royal 
Mining  School,  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

The  Pupils  (ages  14-18)  are  arranged  according  to 
their  proficiency  in  small  Classes,  thereby  receiving 
what  is  practically  individual  attention. 

The  College  possesses  a  very  complete  plant  for  the 
purposes*  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction, 
consisting  of  workshops,  forge,  dynamo-room,  testing 
machine,  drawing  office,  three  fitted  laboratories 
(chemical  and  electrical). 

The  College  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity, 
generated  by  its  own  plant. 

Seafield  stands  in  its  own  park  of  80  acres,  with 
accommodation  for  all  games,  and  boating  and  bath- 
ing are  excellent  and  safe.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Principal : 

H.  M.  HANSEL-JONES,  B.A.,  Lond.  (Hon.), 

Ex-Scholar  and  Exhibitioner,  Westminster,  &c. 
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THE  INDIA  RUBBER, 
GUTTA  PERCHA,  AND 
TELEGRAPH  WORKS  . 
COMPANY,  LIMITED.  . 

Head  Offices : 

1O6  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

HOSES,  DRIVING  BANDS, 
STEAM  PACKING,  .  .  . 
WATERPROOF  GAR-  .  . 
MENTS  AND  FABRICS.  . 


"  Silver-town  " 
Vulcanised   India  Rubber 

Sheet,  Valves,  Washers,  Buffers,  Wheel 
Tyres  for  Cabs,  Carriages,  Cycles,  <fec. 
Brake  Blocks,  Solid  Cord,  Springs,  Tubing, 
Mats,  Shoe  Soles,  Football  Bladders, 
Lawn  Tennis  Balls. 

MOULDED  COOPS  TO  ANY  PATTERN. 

"Silvertown"  Ebonite 

Screw  Stoppers,  Insulators,  Speaking 
Tubes,  Surgical  Appliances,  Battery  Cells, 
Sheet  and  Rod,  Photographic  Articles, 
Pumps. 

.     .  SPECIALITIES  .     . 
IN  EBONITE  FOR  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

"Silvertown"  Gutta  Percha 

Golf  Balls,  Tubing,  Belting,  Buckets, 
Bosses  for  Flax  Spinning,  Sheet,  and  Tissue. 


Branches  Abroad:  MELBOURNE— 274  Flinders  Street.  SYDNEY— 279  George 
Street.  PERTH  (W.A.)— 131  Queen's  Buildings,  William  Street.  BRISBANE— 
Edward  Street.  CHRISTCHURCH  (N.Z.)— 234  Cashel  Street.  BUENOS  AYRES— 
Calle  Reconquista  140  &  142.  CALCUTTA— 1-1  Fairlie  Place.  DURBAN  (NATAL)— 
213  West  Street.  BULAWAYO  (MATABELELAND)— Willoughby  Buildings. 

Works :  SILVERTOWN,  LONDON,  E.        PERSAN  (Seine  et  Oise),  FRANCE. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED    1824. 
Capital,  si  Millions  Sterling.    Invested  Funds,  lOi  Millions  Sterling. 


THE  EIGHT  HON.  LORD 

CHARLES  "EDWARD   BARNETT,  ESQ. 
RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
F.  CAVENDISH   BENTINCK,   ESQ. 
FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS   BEVAN,   ESQ. 
PERCIVAL  BOSANQUET,   ESQ. 
HON.   KENELM   P.   BOUVERIE. 
THOMAS  HENRY   BURROUGHES,    ESQ. 
FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BUXTON.   ESQ. 
JOHN  CATOR.  ESQ. 

VICTOR  C.  W.  CAVENDISH,  ESQ.,  M.P. 
COL.   THE  HON,   EVERARD   C.   DIGBY. 
MAJOB-GENEBAL  SIB  ARTHUR  ELLIS,  G.C.V.O., 


Directors. 

ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O.,  Chairman. 

JAMES  FLETCHER.  ESQ. 
JOHN  HAMPTON  HALE,  ESQ. 
ALEX.  LAWRIE,  ESQ. 
FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  ESQ.,  M.P. 
HON.  HENRY   BERKELEY   PORTMAN. 
HON.  LIONEL  WALTER  ROTHSCHILD,   M.P. 
HUGH  COLIN   SMITH,  ESQ. 
RIGHT  HON.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL  F.  ANDERSON  STEBBING. 
RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  VERULAM. 
SIB  CHARLES  RIVERS  WILSON,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
C.S.I. 


FIRE   INSURANCES  granted  at  current  rates  of  premium,  and  Leasehold  and 
Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE    DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates   of  Premium.     Large   Bonuses,   including    Interim    Bonuses, 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable.     Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on 
application  to — 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


xiv  Advertisements. 


ARE 


Used   successfully 
IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


VEGETABLE    AND    FLOWER    SEEDS. 

Each  packet  specially  dried,  hermetically  sealed,  and  packed  in  an  air-exhausted 
receptacle  ;  sent  packing  and  postage  free  to   any  part   of  the  world   within   the 

British  Postal  Union. 

Price    of  Collections   from    8s.    to   105s. 
Particulars  of  Contents  on  application. 


A  CUSTOMER  IN  UGANDA  WRITES: 

"I   have   great  pleasure   in   informing  you  that  the   goods 
you  recently  sent  me  out  arrived  in  very  good  condition. 

"Of  the  hundred  rose  trees  sent  only  three  were  unfit  for 
planting." 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE.      CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED, 


Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  King 

237,  238,  &  97  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 

ENGLAND. 

Spottiswoodc  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  London. 


